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MHE amended returns of the October elections are, if anything, 








Mr. Hendricks, indeed, is elected in Indiana, but the Republican 
majority in the Legislature is thirteen on joint ballot against eight 
Democratic majority in the last Senate and House, and this secures 
the election of a Republican as State senator, and gives the district- 
ing of the State to that party. Mr. Hendricks’s election as Gover- 
nor was to have secured him the senatorship, but his astute oppo- 
nent, Morton, appears to have permitted him the barren triumph of 
a personal victory, and to have made the Legislature safe for himself. 
As for the Congressmen, Mr. Voorhees, as it would seem, succeeded 
in disgusting the Democracy of his district, and, failing to poll the 
party strength, has defeat as a reward for his conspicuous whiftling 
and want of principle. The delegation stands ten Republicans to 
three Democrats ; before (the total number of members being eleven 
instead of thirteen as now) it stood six to five; so here we have a 
decided Republican gain. And here we are glad to say that Mr. P. P. 
C. Shanks is probably defeated. He is a Republican who has openly 
said, in substance, that reforming the civil service is the notion of a 
fool or a hypocrite. 





In Ohio the majority is about 16,000, the strongest Republican 
region, the Western Reserve, where Greeley and the Weekly Tribune 
were to do wonders among the old abolitionists, having come out 
very strongly on the other side, and more than compensated for the 
dissatisfaction in Cincinnati. In that city, however, two Republicans 
lost their seats, and there were no balancing gains in the rest of the 
State, though the Democratic General Morgan, an incompetent and 
feeble politician, was beaten. On the last apportionment, Ohio 
gained one Congressman, and the new delegation is composed of 
thirteen Republicans to seven Democrats, instead of fourteen Re- 
publicans to five Democrats. 





In Pennsylvania, Hartranft’s majority stands as we write at more 
than 36,000, and is in part due, says Colonel McClure, to the fact 
that Democrats would not come out, and that there was fraudulent 
counting. Doubtless there was, and doubtless he arranged for the 
doing of some of it; but much of the talk about fraud is mere idle 
talk. Not so idle, though, is what is said about the enormous regis- 
tration in Philadelphia. The vote was not very heavy, but the pre- 
paration for a vote as heavy as might be needed clearly seems to 
have been made, and apparently this Philadelphia registry of more 
voters than even Tweed ever registered here marks high-water in 
the villany of Pennsylvania politicians. And the worst of it is that 
really the choice offered the Philadelphian is whether he will have 
fraud meditated and practised by Republicans with their general 
aims, or by Democrats with theirs. No one suggested a remedy, 
except the notabie remedy suggested by the Georgians the other 
day, and by the Liberal journals, of electing Greeley and Brown. As, 
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however, there is such a thing as comparison of evils, and a work- | 


ing majority of the people are not fools, the suggested remedy meets 
with small acceptance. As regards the need for tampering with the 
vote in this election, there appears to have been little. Hartranft’s 
own county, a Democratic stronghold, gave him a majority. We 


very close chance for it.” 


| celine ” as ‘the sun and moon decline.” 


need not remind such of our readers as wish to make up their minds | 


about General Hartranft that the presumption is always against the 


charges, even the reiterated and circumstantial charges, printed in | 


Greeley journals. In Congressmen the Republicans gain heavily ; 
here as in Indiana Congressmen-at-large running and getting the 
benefit of the full party vote. The delegation, as it will be next winter, 
stands 23 Republicans to 4 Democrats. 
I3to ll. This isa result that points to something besides “ fraud.” 


On. 


It means a disgusted Democracy, an alarmed business community, 
and a very slight defection from the full Republican strength of a 
Presidential year. 





In these three great October States and Nebraska (which went 


| heavily for the Grant side) the Republicans have thus made sure of 
more favorable than the information which we had last week. | 


69 electoral votes, and have secured no less than 47 Congressmen 

out of Gl—a gain of 20; the majority of last Congress having been 

but 13, whereas it is now 33, or at the lowest 32; and there is a pros- 

pect of successfully contesting in several cases. Among the remoter 

results of their victories is the filling of a Massachusets senatorship, 

and rumor makes Butler a prominent candidate, either now for the» 
four years remaining of Mr. Wilson’s term, or two years from now 

when Mr. Sumner’s successor is to be chosen, and when it is sup- 

posed Mr. Sumner is to be relieved. Much happens, however, in 

almost any given two years, and we should advise Mr. Butler to see 

to it that he gets the unexpired term; and we dare say, for the 

matter of that, that Mr. Butler’s emissaries will bear watching in 

the November town-meetings. Mr. Dawes is also spoken of as a 

candidate, and so is Mr. Boutwell, who it is asserted has the best 

chance of success. To get Mr. Boutwell out of the Treasury, Mr. 

Wilson respectfully shelved, Mr. Banks promoted into the Washington 

lobby, which he is so fitted to adorn, Mr. Butler once more beaten in 

the attempt to get a place too good for him, Mr. E. R. Hoar back 

into politics, Mr. Bird’s little clique broken up, and several other 
equally sanitary things done in Massachusetts politics, would be a 
pleasing and profitable year’s work. We wish we may be going to see 
it all, as we have already seen some of it. Mr. Sumner’s place, by 
the way, has not been filled; there is actually no candidate for 
the governorship opposing Mr. Washburne. 





The Greeley papers take the October defeat, as might be ex- 
pected, with various degrees of despondency. They are nearly all 
agreed that it was largely due to Democratic defection—though they 
differ as to the part played in it by corruption. The World calls for 
‘‘a retreat in good order with lines unbroken” to a * position where 
the reserves may be brought up.” It acknowledges that “the pros- 
pect of gaining the Presidency ” is ‘‘ dark,” but thinks the mainte- 
nance of the fight will array a powerful opposition to the Adminis- 
tration which will eventually kill the Republican party. Wilkes’s 
Spirit of the Times calls the idea that the corrupt use of money 
wrought the defeat “ puerile” and “ absurd.” The Springfield Re- 
publican calls on the brethren to “steady the column and 
push sternly ahead,” and ‘make of this reverse an incentive to 
harder work”; but it freely admits that “the probabilities are not 
in favor of their taking the reverse in this way,” and thinks it will 
“impair their morale” and “ cool their zeal.” The Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal predicts “general despondency along the Liberal 
lines,” and says that “ thoughtful men” will recognize in the work 
of Tuesday week ‘‘a great and serious danger to free institutions,” 
and will conclude that “in a manner it implies the failure of uni- 
versal suffrage.” The Boston Post thinks that with Indiana saved 
and the contest kept up vigorously, the Liberal cause is “ by no 
means desperate”; but concedes that even in this view “it is a 
The New York Erpress ridicules the 
rumor that Greeley will ‘‘ decline,” and says that he will only ‘ de- 
It declares that the ‘“ Old 
Democratic Guard” will now be “more zealous than ever,” and 
warns its friends not to corrupt the Grantites with money or offices. 


| The Chieago Tribune proposes to fight on to the last, on grounds 


| Indiana foreshadows the result in Ilinois. 


In the last Congress it stood | 


of principle and for the benefit of humanity, and thinks the result in 
The Washington Patriot 
compares the Liberals to “ militia” and the Grantites to “regu- 
lars,” and the October defeats to a “ Bull Run,” to be retrieved by 
future training and organization. The Cincinnati Enquirer predicts 
a creat triumph in Ohio in November for Greeley, but acknowledges 
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that “ thousands of Democrats did not vote at the State election.” 
All the articles are full of imagery drawn from the military art. 
The Liberal voters are all “‘ forces,” ‘‘ columns,” and “ lines;” Greeley 
is their “ general.” They are now “ closing their ranks,” “‘ pushing on 
the column,” or else “retreating in good order”; and one paper 
calls for a fresh “chorus of war bugles.” The fondness of politi- 
cians for military parlance is in part due to the fact that blind obe- 
dience is the highest military virtue, and reasoning cn one’s orders 
a serious military offence. If, therefore, they can get a voter to look 
on himself even vaguely as a soldier, instead of a sober citizen en- 
gaged in managing the affairs of his country, they can of course 
drag him into any folly and keep him in it for an indefinite period. 
Meantime, difficulty of procuring the “ sinews of war” for their hosts 
has become insuperable, and it is probable that not another dollar 
can be raised for purposes of national campaigning, though of 
course in the Congressional districts the contest will continue. 





It was all but universally conceded before the last New York 
Legislature had closed its sessions that it was, though elected under 
the influence of the movement of 1870 against the Ring, in all re- 
spects as corrupt and unprincipled a body as its predecessor, which 
had delivered the city, bound hand and foot, to Tweed and his con- 
federates. It passed no measure of reform whatever, except after 
long delays and under the terrors of popular excitement. It re- 
fused to undo the Erie frauds of the previous year until the Erie 
Ring had been overthrown by other agencies, and, in fact, helped 
all the corrupt elements in State politics as much as it dared, though 
its real character was in some degree concealed from the public by 
the practice pursued by the press of calling it the ‘‘ Reform Legisla- 
ture.” It is now acknowledged on all hands that unless the Legisla- 
ture can be reformed there can be no real reform in the city. Accord- 
ingly, Messrs. Charles O’Conor, James Emott, W. H. Peckham, and 
Joseph H. Choate, all leading members of the New York bar, 
and three of them of counsel chosen by the Attorney-General to 
conduct the prosecutions against the Ring thieves, have issued an 
address to the electors of the State, offering their services as a com- 
mittee to assist in procuring the election of honest and capable 
Members of Assembly. They propose to examine the qualifications 
of the candidates in each district—and (1) where the candidates 
in any district are morally unexceptionable, to offer no observation ; 
(2) where some are objectionable, to recommend the others for sup- 
port; (3) where all are objectionable, to recommend the electors to 
nominate others. As the signers of the address are divided between 
the two parties themselves, their recommendations will be free from 
all suspicion of partisanship, and will and ought to carry great 
weight. For the information of readers in other States, we may 
mention that the term “ objectionable” applied to a candidate for 
the New York Legislature has much the same sense that it would 
have if applied to a coachman or waiter; that is, it means that he 
drinks or steals or embezzles. 





Attorney-General Barlow was ‘‘ exposed ” in the Tribune on Mon- 
day morning for improperly taking a fee of $12,000 from the Erie 
Railroad for “ professional services,” for doing hisofficial duty; for ren- 
dering service, in return for it, of an ‘illegitimate, unprofessional, 
and possibly corrupt character,” or, in other words, using part of 
the money to “influence the Legislature,” and bribe Mr. Henry 
Smith, the Speaker of the Assembly. In Tuesday’s Times, General 
Barlow shows all this to be ‘a Grecley lie,” and “ nails it to the 
counter.” He took $12,000 from the Erie Railroad to pay the ex- 
penses of a suit brought by him in the name of the State, but at the 
request of the stockholders, against the Erie Ring; but of this he paid 
$2,692 81 as counsel fees and incidental expenses, and the balance 
of 83,307 19 he returned to General Sickles as the representative of 
the stockholders. He retained Mr. Smith, the Speaker, as counsel, in 
pursuance of a determination reached in December before his election, 
because he (Smith) had been the leading counsel in the Albany and 
Susquehanna suits against the Ring, and did so at the request and with 
the advice of the firm of Messrs. Evarts, Southmayd & Choate, the 





counsel of the English stockholders, but never consulted or employed 
Mr. Smith on legislative business ; nor did Mr. Smith ever appear in 
the litigation, as the proceedings were rendered unnecessary by the 
Sickles coup d'état. Moreover, Mr. Southmayd writes a letter showing 
that the stockholders wished to pay General Barlow for his services, 
but he declined to receive and did not receive a single cent. We ad- 
vise the “organs” on both sides to employ extra men in getting up 
“charges” during the remainder of the campaign. There are now 
only seventeen working days left, as Sunday “exposures” do not 
count. The Barlow “exposure ” has been perhaps the most wretched 
failure of the canvass, except the attack on Mr. R. H. Dana, jr., and 
the Russell Jones land “ charge,” where Grant was first bribed by a 
free gift of real estate, the proof being the nominal consideration in 
the deed ; but on its being shown that he paid full value for it, he 
was accused of having returned the money, the cunning rogue. He 
was thus fairly caught whichever way he turned. 





Mr. Seward goes to his grave amid the kind remembrance and 
regrets of almost all, if not of all, his countrymen. The general 
verdict upon him is that if he was less than a great statesman, he 
was yet a statesman, and not merely a politician, but that he knew 
and used many of the politician’s arts, and, before the close of his 
career, had lost something of the elevation of principle which, on 
the whole, marked, though not always very strongly and plainly, 
his best years. He was, in fact, a man whose feet, so to speak, were 
always on the ground, and whose head was never in the air. He 
always had in his eye some near advantage to be gained, and 
perhaps it was unjust to accuse him of not having a single 
eye to the principles which his action certainly tended to pro- 
mote. He would never have undertaken, nor even for a moment 
approved, nor perhaps readily understood, such a movement as 
that of the John Brown movement; but he could see that there was 
“a higher law” (he invented or at least stamped the phrase) 
which was beginning to be a calculable force in State politics, and 
‘an irrepressible conflict ” in which he could see where he intended 
to take his place. Whatever his motives of action, this is certain, 
that he always kept near enough to the body of the people to be a 
most useful leader. The phrase we have just quoted was of great 
service, used when it was and by whom it was, in reconciling a 
great many minds to the idea and the fact of the contest which so 
soon after came. When it did come, it perhaps found Mr. Seward 
unprepared ; or perhaps his “ ninety-day” prophecies were a bit of 
diplomacy. Probably not, however; he was not of a nature to ap- 
prehend the fierceness and intensity of feeling which animated the 
Southern leaders; he knew his own feeling, but it may be doubted 
if he ever knew theirs. They were not the products of a civilization 
in which compromise caucuses and “‘ good enough Morgans till after 
election” played any great part, and he misunderstood them just 
in the same way as afterwards he misunderstood them again and also 
the temper of the Northern people. Parchment vows and Andrew 
Johnson were no cure for their wounds then any more than speeches 
about the Sermon on the Mount can fill the bloody chasm now. 
But between these two periods in Mr. Seward’s life, to which we 
have referred, he did the country inestimable service; and the 
Seward of our foreign diplomacy between the beginning of the Re- 
bellion and the withdrawal of the French from Mexico, the com- 
panion of Lincoln in his labors and almost in his death, will always 
have a high place in American history as a patriotic, well-trained, 
and well-tried public servant. 





Whoever has the care of Mr. Froude’s interests and Mr. Yates’s 
while they are in this country, will show respect and consideration for 
them by shielding them from such an indignity as was put upon 
them in this city last Saturday evening, at Mr. Froude’s reception 
by the members of one of our clubs. It is not fair to him, nor is it 
fair treatment of that portion of the community which values 
its good name, to invite a distinguished stranger to an entertain- 
ment where a principal figure is Mr. A. Oakey Hall; and Mr. Hall, 
not in his official character of mayor, which under some circum- 
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stances constrains sufferance for him and the formsof respect, but Mr. 
Hall in his private capacity, in which he would not be held to be “a 
clubbable man” by any large number of respectable people in any 
respectable city, American or European. We hope the press will do 
its duty in this matter, for Mr. Tyndall and Mr. George Macdonald 
are still to be welcomed by Mr. Hall and his associates. Mr. Hall 
escaped formal expulsion from the Union Club by immediate resig- 
nation, this penalty having been inflicted on him as an acomplice 
of the City Hall thieves, which everybody of intelligence in 
this city believes him to be; and he behaved with such scandalous 
indecency when taking his departure, that most members of the 
Club regretted very much having allowed him to withdraw, instead 
of turning him out summarily. The charge of complicity with the 
Ring frauds he has never dared to meet, and has avoided trial on 
it by taking advantage of a technicality. Were the public senti- 
ment of the community in a healthier condition, the man would not 
venture to show his face on the streets; but even if he has brass 
enough for that, it is due to distinguished strangers to prevent his 
intrusion into their society. 








A deficit of nearly $18,000,600 appears in the French revenue re- 
turns for the first half of the present year, and, what is worse, the 
yield of nearly ail the taxes has fallen considerably below the esti- 
mates. The tobacco tax has produced $400,000 less ; the post-office, 
$2,000,000. Considering the capacity for recovery exhibited by 
France, there is nothing very alarming in this; but it shows that 
the endless multiplication of taxes tells, and tells severely, on the 
national activity in all fields. The new commercial treaty with 
England, which is to be substituted for the one now in existence, 
and to furnish French manufactures with compensation for the bur- 
dens imposed on them by the internal revenue, is still under discus- 
sion, but with a fair prospect of a successful issue. The English are 
held back by the fear of giving any countenance to the theory of 
protection; sooner than do this, they are prepared to abandon the 
negotiations and let France do as she pleases; M. Thiers, however, 
is said to be prepared to meet this objection by solemnly repudiat- 
ing all protectionist motives; and it is proposed to make the new 
treaty annullable by single articles, so that no subsequent disagree- 
ment with regard to any one item shall endanger the whole instru- 
ment. Inthe meantime, the course of things in the political world 
seems smooth enough. M. Thiers has quietly, and without asking 
leave, carried the Government offices back to Paris, and the proba- 
bilities are that, when the Assembly meets, it will be compelled to 
follow him. He has won over the Republicans, plainly, by the pro- 
mise of a “‘republic,” and has quieted the Conservatives by the pro- 
mise that it shall be “‘ conservative.” 





The Old Catholics have held a Congress at Cologne, at which 
representatives not only of the Old Catholic Church iu Germany, 
but of the Old Catholics of Holland, who revolted in the seventecuth 
century, during the Jansenist controversy, and have never since 
submitted to Papal authority, as well as of the Anglican and Russian 
Church, were present. There was, however, a real confusion of 


- tongues, the addresses having been delivered in English, French, 


German, Dutch, and Latin. There was one delegate from this 
country, Dr. Rose of New York, who professed to speak for many 
German Catholics in the United States. Professor Bluntsechli, who is 
best known as a writer on international law, attended the closing 
session as a representative of the German Protestants, and de- 
clared that, while a union with the Old Catholics on the ground of 
dogma was impossible, or in fact a formal reunion of any kind, 
nevertheless, if the Catholic Church would give up her claim to the 
possession of “‘ absolute truth,” cordial feeling between all divisions 
of Christians would be possible. Two important committees were 
appointed—one to take measures for the election of a bishop, and 
the other to consider the means to be adopted for bringing about a 
union between the Old Catholics and other Christian denominations. 
The latter made a report, which was rather vague in terms, and 
declared that what was needed was a common understanding as to 
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the grounds of the Christian faith, while nothing like uniformity 
need be attempted. The committee are now engaged in negotia- 
tions with the other ¢hurches. The most impértant members of this 
committee are Dr. Dillinger and the Abbé Miehaud. 





It ought to be added, however, that in the opinion of some ef the 
best observers the Old Catholic movement qud Catholic is a failure. 
As a mere secession from the Roman Chureh, which was to be sim- 
ply Catholic without the Papacy, it took no great hold of the publie 
mind, and after waiting a year the chiefs took decided steps towards 
Protestantism, Déllinger going so far as to eulogize Luther. The 
late Congress went still further, proposing to get rid of auricular 
confession, celibacy of the clergy, and what not, and go back to 
that ill-defined haven, the doctrine and discipline of * the Primi- 
tive Church.” All is now in great confusion. Nobody knows 
what the beliefs of the new church are, or are to be, or what 
the new bishops’ duties are to be, and if all the elements which are 
taking part in the movement from all parts of the world can be 
brought to a common understanding, it will be little short of a 
miracle. Professor Bluntschli, who addressed the Congress in the 
character of chairman of the “ Protestant Association,” which was 
established for the maintenance of a high standard of morality as 
the true and only mark of a religious life, warned the Old Catholies 
that the Protestants could not unite with them on any doctrinal 
ground, and that such a union was “altogether superfluous.” 
The champions of the Papacy in the meantime are in high glee, and 
think the schismatics are ruined, and indeed it looks as if they 
were not going to be very formidable as an organization. 





The Greek Church, which has watched this schism with the 
greatest interest, was represented at Cologne by an arch-priest, who 
addressed the convention; and the hopes which it entertains of 
drawing over to itself the Old Catholics are expressed ina pamphlet 
just published in Berlin by a layman of the Russo-Orthodox Church. 
He entreats Dillinger to become in truth an Old Catholic, and for 
that purpose invites him to go much further back than the promul- 
gation of the Infallibility dogma—say a thousand years or so (in die 
Tiefe der Zeiten)—and let his logic land him in the arms of the 
church which is most ancient, and which is eager to receive him. 
The layman, however, puts forward the condition of union which 
Bluntsehli deprecates—an acknowledgment that the Orthodox 
Chureh is the truth, without the slightest admixture of error, and 
incapable of making any compromise with heresy. He also speaks 
of the “slippery path of Protestantism,” and warns D6llinger off in 
a way toleave it to be inferred that any attempt on his part towards 
unity in that direction would disqualify him from becoming an Old 
Catholic in the Eastern sense of the word. This shows a bad out- 
look for the High-Church party in England, which has for many 
years coquetted with the Russian Church; and equally bad for dis- 
senting Protestantism, which, after all its willingness to become re- 
conciled with the anti-Papal schismatics, must still expect to differ 
with them as to the proper relations of church and state. The Old 
Catholics do not quarrel with the existing connection; they only 
claim the right to supplant the Infallibilists in the recognition and 
support of the Government. It is very doubtful whether, if they 
could once dispossess their rivals, they would endorse the legal 
arguments with which Bismarck has sought to conviet tle Bishop 
of Ermeland of violating the law by his excommunications. 

The Prussian Minister of the Interior has published a warning 
against the abuse of the liberty of combination (Coalitionsfreiheit), 
which only uses strikes as a means of agitation for other purposes, 
and to intimidate the individual workman. He ealls upon working- 
men to preserve their personal liberty and their privilege of union 
against such dangerous and tyrannical perversions ;: and cites laws, 
the penalties of which shall be promptly and directly inflicted upon 
all illegal agitators. ‘This order, following so close upon the meeting 
of the three Emperors, is by some regarded. ag @ fruit of their con- 
eultations upon the ‘4International” movement. 
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THE LESSONS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


‘TE presume the most ardent promoter of the “beneficent revo- | 
| the last twenty years; but, if he was, his sudden change on receiv- 


lution” admits by this time that it has been indefinitely post- 
poned—or, in other words, that ‘‘ the Greeley movement” has vir- 
tually come to an end. The bawling and vituperation of the cam- 
paign will doubtless be carried on a fortnight longer by the more 
zealous and irrepressible of the disciples, but they all know perfectly 
well that the game is up, and that the Sage will have to remain in the 
private station in which he has won the admiration of so many 
honest people, and in which he bas rendered his country so much 
real service. It is, therefore, we presume, not a bit too soon to ask 
the various “independent journalists,” ‘ thoughtful Democrats,” 
and ‘‘ Christian politicians ” who have been “ working” for Greeley, 
to sit down for a few minutes for sober, profitable, though it may be 
bitter reflection. 

The tirst thing that must strike them as singular and disheart- 
ening in the present situation is that now that the Greeley move- 
ment has come to an end, it leaves absolutely nothing behind it. 
With the disappearance of the candidate the whole organization 
vanishes into thin air. Not an idea, principle, doctrine, maxim, or 
hope does it drop in the political arena. What we see, after the 
combatants have retired, is simply several hundred yards of black- 
guard newspaper articles, and the prostrate forms of several 
seriously-injured politicians who will probably not be fit for duty 
for several months, and some of whom we sincerely respect and 
tried in vain to keep out of this wretched scrimmage. 

This is of course, however, as every one now sees and as every 
one might months ago have foreseen, the natural consequence of 
the conversion of the reform movement into a mere personal as- 
sault on General Grant. Mr. Schurz never said a truer thing in 
his life than when he warned the Cincinnati Convention that if it 
took up the cry, “Anything to beat Grant,” it were better it had 
never met. In doing so it lost at one blow the support of a large 
portion of those silent but sympathetic spectators throughout the 
country who were looking eagerly to it for something in the nature 
of a political revolution. But even if it be admitted that all the 
charges Messrs. Sumner and Schurz have made against Grant were 
true, and that it was desirable to replace him by somebody else, 
and that a campaign having for its object his expulsion from the 
Presidential chair, and nothing else, was legitimate, the first condi- 
tion of success in such a campaign was the selection of a candidate 
who would bear serutiny from al] sides, and bear it well, and whom 
the Democrats might have rallied to without patent baseness and 
trickery on their part, and without time-serving or tergiversation on 
his. As there has to be a President, it was clear enough that 
people would not turn Grant out without a very careful considera- 
tion of what they were to put in his place. In other words, there 
was no use in Sumner’s or Schurz’s or Trumbull’s going about the 
country denouncing Grant simply. These denunciations by them- 
selves produced little or no impression. Few if any would form any 
judgment on them untii they heard what had to be said about the 
man who it was proposed should succeed Grant; for the faults of 
one candidate and the merits of the other form in the voter’s mind 
one idea, complex it may be, but still one. To abuse Grant, there- 
fure, and keep silent about Greeley, as many Liberal orators did, 
was a political absurdity of the first order. To win in a personal 
contest, not only has your antagonist to be a feeble man, but you 
have to be a stronger man than he. 

What was most injurious to Mr. Greeley was, however, not Mr. 
Greeley’s own record, bad as that was in many places, but his alli- 
ance with the Democracy. If it be asked why Democratic support 
should have proved more injurious to him than to any other possible 
or probable Liberal candidate—Mr. Adams, for instance—the an- 
swer is very simple. Mr. Greeley’s whole career down to 1871 was 


of a kind that made any reconciliation or common action between 
him and the Democrats impossible without such 4 serious modification 
of opinions on his part as would shake all confidence either in his 
and, for the purposes of the Presidency, it 


houesty or his sagacity ; 








made little difference in the popular eye whether he was a knave or 
a fool. He may have been right in his language or opinions during 


ing his nomination was sure to destroy confidence in his virtue ; if he 
was not right, his failure to find it out till this late period was fatal 
to his reputation for wisdom. Moreover, he was one of the few men 
whom the Democrats could not take up without exciting disgust. 
Their transaction with Greeley was not one that could be hidden 
from the publie gaze. Everybody saw the whole of it, and it was 
marked throughout by the suppression or repudiation of everything 
which served the Democratic organization as a reason for existing. 
What it had to surrender, in order to take Greeley, left no excuse 
for its maintenance except naked greed for office. The country 
would not swallow such a combination. There were men in the 
Republican ranks, or possessing Republican sympathies, whose 
general ideas on the subject of reconstruction, taxation, State 
rights, and general governmental policy, made it possible for the Dem- 
ocrats to support them without any other abandonment of principle 
than what hard facts had‘made plainly necessary; but Greeley was 
not one of these men, and the Cincinnati Convention refused to nom- 
inate any of them. 

Moreover, the attempt to make Greeley the apostle of reconcilia- 
tion was not only a failure, but the most ludicrous failure ofall. Recon- 
ciliation is a process partly mental and partly moral. Enemies are 
reconciled by the mutual determination to forget past differences, 
and by the springing up of a mutual liking. In the absence of these 
facts there is no reconciliation. Whenever they exist between the 
North and the South, the North and South will be reconciled, no 
matter who is President; as long as they do not exist, they will 
not be reconciled, no matter who is President. To talk of recon- 
ciliation through the election of a particular man, without reference 
to the state of public sentiment, is absurd. Indeed, the oddest 
thing in the Greeley canvass was the determination of many 
of his newspapers to treat everybody who denied his fitness 
for the Presidency as a fosterer of discord; that is, they would 
only hear of one mode of reconciling North and South, and 
this was by making President a man whom three-fourths of the 
voters believed, on various grounds, to be unfit for the position, 
and who had played a larger part than any one living in 
precipitating the conflict which made reconciliation necessary. 
Ex-President Mahan’s sermons, showing Greeleyism to be a sort 
of double-extract of Christianity, were perhaps as odd freaks as 
were ever perpetrated in the name of religion. ‘‘ We want you 
to be good friends,” said the Greeley apostles, ‘evermore; but we 
insist that the only way to become good friends is to stand on your 
heads for five minutes; anybody who says you can be reconciled in 
any other way than this is a man of blood.” 

The last point in the lesson which our Greeleyite friends may 
learn from the campaign is perhaps the most profitable and im- 
portant one ofall. It is that the American people, though an en- 
thusiastic people, are a business people—that is, in spite of their 
great toleration of mere talkers, they have a strong liking and 
admiration for doers, or men who have displayed capacity in 
the conduct of important affairs. The Cincinnati Greeleyites under- 
rated the weight of this peculiarity enormously, and are now suffer- 
ing for it; but when they began of late to ridicule Grant for not 
making speeches, they showed that they had not then found out 
what was the matter with them. The truth is, that a man who has 
won battles may remain silent till the end of his life, and smoke 
twenty cigars a day, without losing the popular confidence. General 
Grant bas successfully transacted some of the most important busi- 
ness ‘which falls to the lot of man—business which every one 
feels in his heart tasks human powers to their utmost capacity. 
To shake the hold which this gives him on the popular mind, you 
have not only to prove his shortcomings, but to put up against him 
another man who also has displayed talent for great aflairs, or, 
at all events, talent of the kind which produces tangible and 
striking results. Instead of this, the Greeleyites put up a man who 
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had never displayed any capacity for affairs, and never figured in 
any great transaction, and who had won his influence and reputa- 
tion by mere preaching without responsibility, and without exposure 
to any tests or checks beyond those created by newspaper “sales” 
and “subscriptions.” No doubt it is a great thing to have estab- 
lished the New York Tribune ; but you cannot get people to believe 
that it is an exploit indicative of fitness for any other business in 
life, or put the man who performs it on a level with a great com- 
mander or great financier. Of course, too, whatever absurdity in 
Mr. Greeley’s nomination was created by his personal character and 
antecedents was aggravated by the attempt to get up a “singing 
campaign” in his honor. No man can be sung into the Presidency 
who has not some trace of the hero in his composition. He must in 
some way strike the imagination. The Greeley candidate was no- 
thing if not ludicrous. His best friends smiled when they spoke of 
him. His odd clothes, odd gait, odd expression, and bad manners 
might have stimulated enthusiasm if they had belonged to one who 
had turned the tide of battle on famous fields, or directed the fortunes 
of a great campaign, or shaped and embodied in legislation great 
lines of policy. But in his case there was nothing behind them in 
the way of achievement but a mound of slipshod and abusive “ edi- 
torials,” and a few hasty, crude books on subjects he had only half- 
mastered. The campaign will now pass into history as the most 
comical and yet the most instructive episode in American polities. 
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SIR ALEXANDER COCKBURN’S “DISSENT.” 


HE publication of Sir Alexander Cockburn’s reasons for dissent- 
ing from the conclusions of his colleagues on the Board of Ar- 
bitration, in the middle of “ the dull season,” has been a godsend to 
the English newspapers, and has vigorously revived the discussion 
of the Alabama affair in all its branches. But the general verdict 
seems to be against the Lord Chief-Justice, both as regards the 
timeliness and utility of his argument. He has undoubtedly pro- 
duced the ablest and most brilliant defence of the conduct of Great 
Britain during the rebellion which has yet appeared, but it has 
come unfortunately from the pen of one of the arbitrators, and that 
one the representative of Great Britain herself; and it enters into 
a variety of matters wholly foreign to the legal controversy, such 
as the justifiability of English sympathy with the rebellion, and the 
propriety of Lord Russell’s conduct in his general discharge of his 
official dutics. He, moreover, takes up and rebukes what the Eng- 
lish counsel, both in their counter-case and their arguments, credit- 
ably and prudently passed over in silence—the abusive tone of the 
American pleadings; and in one or two places he administers a 
smart snub to the Continental members of the Board for inaccuracy 
or want of perspicacity. 

The main points in his objections to the decision of the Arbitra- 
tors may be summed up very briefly somewhat in this way: He 
cannot reconcile himself to giving the three rules a retrospective 
effect. The arrangement is to his mind, as an old lawyer of the com- 
mon-law bar, utterly absurd and unjust; and it is made all the 
more so by the quasi-criminal character given to the proceedings 
by the American pleadings. If the question of England’s “ guilt "— 
or, in other words, of her insincerity or bad faith—was to be tried by 
the Tribunal, it was monstrous to try it under a code which did not 
exist when the alleged offences were committed. The British Com- 
missioners, he points out, offered at Washington, as Mr. Seward had 
offered at an earlier period, to submit the whole matter to arbitra- 
tion just as itstood, without rules or restrictions. Had this ofier 
been accepted, undoubtedly the moral as well as legal responsibility 
of Great Britain would have been tested by the standards then in 
force, which were different from the standards created by the Treaty, 
as is proved by the agreement of the Americans to adopt them 
and induce other nations to adopt them—a pledge which would 
have been entirely unnecessary if they had already formed a part 
of the existing code of international law. But since Great Britain, 
for the sake of peace and harmony, agreed to adopt them and give 
them retroactive effect, it is highly unfair to give them the same 








effect in estimating the extent of her delinquency as if she has 
during the war been consciously acting under them. ‘Thus, in eon 

sidering what constitutes ‘‘ due diligenee,” he holds that the stand- 
ards to be used are those created by the old law and not those 
created by the new “*T will agree to be judged by the new 
law,” says England, “ but in judging'me you must not bear as hard 
on me as if, at the time I was committing the acts complained of, 
the new law was known to me as the measure of my obligations.” 
In short, if she is to be condemned, it ought to be with what French 
juries call “ attenuating circumstances.” 


— 
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It is, however, on the points of what constitutes “ due diligence” 
that Sir Alexander Cockburn shows the widest divergence from his 
colleagues, and his argument on this point possesses the highest in- 
terest for Americans as well as for Englishmen, beeause the objec- 
tions it raises to the measure of obligation laid down by the Board 
are such as will, in all probability, be raised in this country the first 
time that we are charged with failure in the discharge of the duties 
of a neutral, and are, in fact, very like those which were raised on 
behalf of the Government when the French-Arms Affair was under 
discussion last winter. They are objections, too, which are not likely 
to oecur to anybody but Americans or Englishmen, inasmuch as they 
are the natural product of the relations between the government 
and the people which are peculiar to the United States and Great 
Britain, and which most continental Europeans find all but incompre- 
hensible. Sir Alexander Cockburn holds, as an American lawyer 
would be apt to hold, that what a neutral government ought to do 
in discharge of its neutral obligations, must be regulated by the 
spirit and tenor of the national institutions, and must be done by 
means of procedure in harmony with those institutions. For in- 
stance, in a country like England, in which the Government seldom 
takes the initiative in anything, in which its conduet is as much 
restrained by law as that of any individual, and in which any med- 
dling with private property renders its oficers responsible before 
the courts, and in which the margin of discretion left to the exeeu- 
tive is exceedingly small, the test of ‘due diligence” must be very 
different from that used in determining the obligations of a goyern- 
ment like that of France or Prussia, where the executive is all- 
powerful, and takes the initiative in everything, and private rights 
count for little when standing in the way of State necessities; that, 
in short, while it might be reasonable to expect M. Thiers or Prince 
Bismarck to acton very slight suspicion, it would not be reasonable 
to ask Earl Granville to act without the production of such proof as 
would support a prima-facie case before a magistrate—without, in 
short, what the common law calls “ probable cause.” 

Now the majority of the arbitrators being Continental men, used 
to the prompt and arbitrary procedure of Continental governments, 
refused to take this view. They showed that they considered the 


| doubts and hesitations of the English Ministers, and their craving 


for legal advice, almost ridiculous. They have laid it down very 
plainly that the obligations of a neutral are to be measured by the 
physical ability of an arbitrary government, or, in other words, if 
their ruling is to be taken as law hereafter, every neutral must be pre- 
pared to use, to fulfil its obligations, without delay, and on the small- 
est suspicion, the whole force 


of the state, without other restrictions or 
conditions than would surround the action of an entirely free agent ; 
that is, neither the custom of a country, nor the spirit of its institu- 
tions, nor the state of its municipal law, is hereafter to be a good plea 
against a belligerent’s complaints of want of promptitude or vigor. 
Nor is this all; they lay it down that the nature of the precautions 
ought to be determined by the magnitude of the risk which the bel- 
ligerent is likely to run, and ought to-be such as the neutral would 
take were it itself exposed to a similar risk from a similar eaure. 
England ought, therefore, not only to have done what M. Thiers mi:iit 
do to prevent the sailing of the 4/a)ama, but what Thiers wis! 
probably do if he found that the Alabama was going to commit «v- 
predations on French shipping. 

This, it will be seen, will be a hard rule for us as well as for the 
British, and it is of the highest importance that we should know it 
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and note it, the more particularly as all Tribunals of Arbitration are | them into power. Count Andrdssy does not represent revolutionary Hun 


likely to contain a majority of Continental Europeans; that is, of 
men bred under systems of jurisprudence entirely different from our 
own. At the same time, as we remarked when the news of the de- 
cision first reached this country, the precedents established by the 
Tribunal in the condemnation of particular vessels impose no hard- 
ship on anybody. 
THE EMPERORS AT BERLIN. 
Paris, September 30. 
T is perhaps idle to make any conjectures on the results of the interview 
of the three Emperors in Berlin; and it is a remarkable fact that so far 
nothing has transpired of the conversations held between the three sove- 
reigns and their ministers. The secret has been so well kept that journalists 
have been thrown back on their imagination and their instinct. This in- 
stinct has generally led the French papers, and I may add also the English, 
to believe that there was absolutely nothing in the interview, that there was 
no state secret hidden under all this pomp and circumstance. The German 
press has affected an ominous silence, or has talked, as it were, against time. 
As for the Russian press, it is so completely controlled by the Government 
that its utterances have remained in that region of diplomatic insignificance 
where words seem to lose all their sense. 

In our time, even diplomats and kings are obligedjZto govern themselves 
in accordance with the national aspirations. A man like Cavour, like Bis- 
marck, like Gortchakoff, may still have an immense influence, but this influ- 
ence is precisely drawn from a fine comprehension of the necessities of the 
time. For the present day, it may be said that the moral director and ruler 
of European politics, the arbiter of our Continent, is Prince Bismarck. 
Whatever was done and said at Berlin was said and done under his influence 
and under his control. The key of the interview of the three Emperors 
must, therefore, be sought in the character and opinions of Prince Bismarck 
himself. Whoever has followed him from the beginning, and read not only 
his official despatches, but the part of his private correspondence which has 
already been published, will have, I believe, no difficulty in summing up his 
political credo. Bismarck represents a double idea; he represents, first, the 
political unity of Germany, a unity to be accomplished not by revolution— 
he is essentially an enemy of what the French Jacobins call the Revolution 
(and which they always write with a capital R, as ono used in old days to 
write the King)-—but a unity to be accomplished in the name of historical 
rights; and among the various forms of right Bismarck does not hesitate to 
place the right of conquest. But it is not enough for Bismarck that Ger- 
many should be a great fedcrative Empire, strong enough to resist the ag- 
gressions of her enemy, no longer divided into petty and rival kingdoms, 
but organized by a sort of modern feudalism. He represents also the predo- 
minance of the German race and culture over the-Latins:on one side, the 
Slavie races on the other. His vast programme is not yet accomplished ; 
but how much has already been accomplished! The French mind is not yet 
reconciled to the idea of German unity. Many statesmen are still deceived 
on this subject; they attach an undue importance, even now, to the fancies 
of the young King of Bavaria, to the agitation of the Catholic bishops. They 
still hope that Austria may become the nucleus of the South of Germany 
against the North. We owe to these deplorable illusions the loss cf Alsace 
and Lorraine. I remember the time when it was a political heresy to be- 
lieve in German unity ; when the line of the Main §was [considered a wall 
which the influence of Bismarck could not climb. Most Frenchmen still 
believe that the defeat of France has been resented as a misfortune by Aus- 
tria ; but the German provinces of Austria have, on the contrary, triumphed 
almost more loudly than Prussia over Sedan. The Emperor of Austria, who 
remembers Sadowa, remembered also Solferino, and whatever may have been 
his private feelings, he could not have become an ally of Napoleon III. 
against Germany. If Prussia had been conquered, he could then have ap- 
peared as an arbiter. He would have been in a position to say to Germany, 
“You have dismissed me from the Bund. I come now to save you. I 
come to protect you and to take my place again at the head of Germany.” 
But Prussia was not conquered, and if Francis Joseph had attempted to stay 
Germany on the path of victory, he would simply have given the signal for 
a revolution. 

Bismarck, who knows all the forces of the times, had secured many 
allies in the press of Vienna. Some of the leading papers of the Aus- 
trian capital are more Prussian than the papers of Berlin. The Jews, who 
are very numerous in Vienna, and very influential, are all his allies, as Bis- 
marck represents in their eyes the cause of religious freedom. By a singu- 
lar chance, Bismarck has also the Hungarians on his side, and the Hunga- 
rians are now the real rulers of the Empire. The battle of Sadowa brought 
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gary, Kossuth’s Hungary, beaten, persecuted, deprived of rights, but a 
powerful and loyal kingdom, which upholds in the valley of the Danube the 
Andrassy became an ally of Prussia. He understood 
perfectly that if Austria became again too German, owing to a defeat of Bis- 
marck’s policy, the golden days of Hungary would be gone. Francis Joseph is 
naturally enough inclined to remember the days of the old Empire and of the 
Bund, broken in 1866. The Hungarians are perfectly satisfied with the new 
order of things. In the dualistic system which is now prevailing they are 
one of the two pillars of the state. Bismarck well understood that this 
dualism gave him practically the alliance of the Germans as well as of the 
Hungarians. The Germans, in order to protect themselves against the 
pride and the ambition of the Magyars, are obliged to use the prestige of the 
German Fatherlaud, of the German victories over France. The Hungarians 
desire the status quo, and are unwilling that Austria should again. become 
the leader of Germany. The German Chancellor has no interest in breaking 
up the somewhat artificial system which is now prevailing in Austria; he 
shows good-will and sympathy to the new Empire which calls itself Austro- 
Hungary. But how can he calm the German passions, all ready to seize 
upon the German provinces of Austria? In the very name of what the 
Augsburg Gazetie calls Gross-Deutschland, he is obliged to declare Austria 
the representative of German interests in the valley of the Danube. If Aus- 
tria fulfils her mission ; if she can, with the help of the Hungarians, check 
the advance of the Slavic races, why should Prussia destroy her power, 
which has practically become her instrument ? 

Everything tends, therefore, to form an alliance between Prussia and 
Austria at the present moment. But how will Russia be drawn into such 
an alliance? ‘The Emperor Alexander has been an enemy of France ever 
since his visit to Paris, during the reign of Napoleon III. His life had been 
threatened in the Bois de Boulogne by a Pole; and his assassin had simply 
been condemned by a French jury to penal servitude. When he visited the 
Sainte Chapelle and the Palais de Justice, young barristers insulted him with 
cries of “ Vive la Pologne.” He returned to Russia disgusted with France, 
with the Imperial Court. The disaster of Sedan he bailed with joy. He 
was shooting with some friends when he received the news of it, in a small 
estate where he likes to live like a private gentleman. The evening of that 
day he drank the health of his uncle, the King of Prussia, broke his glass, 
and told his guests to do likewise. All the pieces of glass were collected and 
remelted into the form of a cup, on which is engraved the word Sedan, and 
which is now on the chimney of his bedroom. 

Those among the French who hope for a Russian alliance against Ger- 
many are ignorant of these facts, and that Alexander has the greatest venera- 
tion for his uncle, the Emperor of New Germany. Those who are better in- 
formed insist on the French proclivities of the Czarevitch; but, first of all, 
the Emperor Alexander is still young, and the Czarevitch has no power for 
the present. Ali the higher ranks of the Russian administration, of the 
army, of the various ministries, of the universities, are filled up with Ger- 
mans. Russia is one of the great outlets of Germany, and though the old 
Moscovite party is hostile to German influence, it cannot help feeling it. A 
war between Russia and Germany would be a very portentous event; it 
would be a war of races ; but on both sides it is felt that it would be a great 
calamity. Germany has no desire te extend herself in the Russian Empire. 
Russia knows that she can hardly annex any part of Germany, and her am- 
bition is only directed for the present towards the Black Sea. Time is 
workivg for Russia. She need not draw the sword from the scabbard; 
she has, without shedding any blood, obtained the partial revision of tho 
Treaty of Paris, and obliged England to submit to it. The gigantic changes 
which have taken place in Russia since the Crimean war will some day find 
their subjective expression. Not only have sixty millions of slaves become 
mex, but the whole system of government, the administration of justice, 
public education, the army, everything has been changed. These reforms 
are still in progress. The network of the Russian railways has still to bo 
fimshed. Coa!-fields as large as kingdoms are still sterile. Russia wants no 
conquests ; she has her own soil to conquer first. She cannot refuse her 
moral support to the Christian populations of the East, but she is much more 
sincere than many believe when she says that she has no actual desire to 
seize Constantinople. The more she is inspired with the ideas of occidental 
civilizations, the more she develops herse!f, the more also, without running 
the risks of war, she will be considered as a Providence by the many races 
which are still under the nominal rule of the Great Sultan. The policy 
of Russia is now, aud will probably for a long time to come, remain pa- 
cific. 

Looking at the subject from this point of view, I cannot help considering 
the interview at Berlin as a manifestation in favor of European peace. It is 
ertainly rather curious that such a demonstration should be made by 
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monarchs in uniforms, surrounded by a host of generals and marshals, and in 
the form of a succession of military reviews. But such are the fashions of 
monarchy, especially in Germany and Prussia. It was once said that the 
best definition of a woman was, “an animal which keeps dressing and un- 
dressing.” The same is appropriately applied to all German princes. It is 
not likely that any formal action was decided on between the three Empe- 
rors and their ministers, but the mere fact of their meeting was an indication 
that France had nothing to expect from any Austrian or Russian alliance ; 
that the verdict of victory had been accepted by Europe. I will not go so 
far as to assert that the meeting was a demonstration against the establish- 
ment of a Republic in France. Bismarck has been very careful to avoid 
avy expression of opinion on French internal politics. During the war, he 
was only looking for somebody, whoever it might be, with whom he could 
treat. Now, France still owes money to Germany, and he treats the French 
Government of the day like a debtor whose credit he wishes not to endanger. 
Even the name of Republic has nothing offensive to him. 
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No statesman in | 


Europe has been more desirous of securing the sympathies of America. The | 


Russian Emperor is a sort of natural ally of the American Republic. 
the American Republic is a political power, the force and direction of which 
is known; it has a tradition, it has a diplomacy, it has rules, it has a Consti- 
tution. The French Republic is not in the same circumstances. It is, so 
far, only the Republic of a man, of M. Thiers. Conservative to-day, it may 
to-morrow become Radical, socialist, propagandist, warlike. Everything 
hangs on the thin thread of a single life, and the French Republic, without 
any constitution, is nothing better than what Tacitus called a principatus. 
M. Thiers is the princeps, the Republican Prince. What disturbs the state8- 
man of Europe is not so much the actual appellation of the French Govern- 
ment, not so much the revolutionary passion which was shown under the 
Commune, as the passivity of a whole nation, its ready acceptance of any 
rule, provided it is a personal rule. It becomes too evident that the higher 
classes, those who call themselves conservative and liberal, will always 
accept any government, whether it is the product of violence or of duplicity. 
The political questions are not fairly brought before the people, discussed 
and resolved, as they are in a true Republic. The great principle of the 
obedience of the minority to the majority is not understood. Under such 
circumstances, the future of France is open to all sorts of accidents; and it 
is not to be wondered at if the great European powers are drawn together 
by a sort cf conservative feeling. 


ITALY’S WEANING FROM FRANCE. 
FLORENCE, Sept. 16. 

ONSIDERABLE excitement is still prevailing in Italy in consequence of 
the military engineering works undertaken by the French Government 
at the opening of the Mont-Cenis tunnel near Modaue. ‘To the eyes of the 
Italians the mines digged there by the engineers of the French army were 
. looked upon not only as a symptom of distrust, which was disagreeable to 
them, but also as an eventuality that the costly work, one of which our 
century, and Italy in particular, has a right to be most proud, would, if 
ever it came to a war between the two countries, be in great part destroyed, 
and at any rate put out of service for some time to come, whilst the digging 
of the ground was going on. It seemed to them that a few pieces of artil- 
lery placed at the mouth of the tunuel would be quite suflicient to defend it 
in case of war, and that it was a gratuitous vandalism to threaten with 
destruction so admirable a work. Moreover, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
M. Visconti-Venosta, immediately demanded an explanation at Versailles, 
and was assured that the engineering works bore no hostile character 
whatever towards Italy, aud were simply the result of experience during the 
late war of the utter insufficiency of improvised mines. M. Viscouti-Ve- 
nosta then proposed that the tunnel should be neutralized in time of war as a 
work belonging to the world at large, rather than to Italy; but to that M. 
Thiers would not consent. The only thing he did consent to was tc sus- 
pend the work and defer it until the day when Italy herself should begin 
similar works of defence on her own side of the tunnel, in order that the 
railway service might not suffer a fresh interruption. There is some hope 
even that both governments will agree upon constructing a téte de pont on 

each side of the tunnel, to preserve this eighth marvel of the world. 

This whole matter is in itself of small importance. There can be no 
doubt whatever that France has a full right to take all such military pre- 
cautions as she may think necessary on her side, and the Italians, who them- 
selves commenced constructing new fortifications along the Alps and the 
Mediterranean as early as the winter of 1870-71, are the last who ought to 
complain of any such proceeding. Nevertheless the dispute, out of which the 
papers have made considerably more than it really deserved, because of the 
“dull season,” is an outward symptom of the feelings and relations subsist- 
ing between France and Italy and their daily inclination to cool. It is 
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brought into connection with other facts of the same character ; such as the 
termination—de facto if not in forma—of the treaty of commerce concluded 
This treaty was framed on the principle 
of free trade, then in favor with the French Government, now repudiated by 
It was similar to those concluded with Belgium, England, and Germany, 
and Italy had derived great advantage from it, as well as France herself, if 
we are to believe her most distinguished economists. Then there is a petty 
sum of 500,000 francs which France owes to Italy, and which—under the 
pretext of paying pensions to the secularized monks of the county of Nice, 
which became French in 1860—she refuses to pay. There is, moreover, the 
eternal presence of the Orénoque at Civita Vecchia, a French frigate waiting 
for the Pope’a commands in that Italian harbor, and which has already had 
more than one bone to pick with the Royal authorities. Finally, M. Four- 
nier, the French Minister in Rome, is said to have loudly remonstrated 
against the putting up of a commemorative stone in honor of Galileo on the 
walls of Villa Medici. Now, Villa Medici belongs undoubtedly to France, 
which has established therein her Ecole de Rome for painters and sculptors ; 
but is that a reason, the Italians ask, for not allowing an inscription to re- 
mind the passer-by that in this house Galileo maintained that the earth 
turned “round the sun”? It appears, however, that the tacit sarcasm of 
these simple words wounded the feelings of an “ august personage,” and that 
M. Thiers thought it his duty to advise a less inconsiderate conduct on the 
part of the Italian Government. 

All this would suffice to persuade the excitable Italians that the French 
Government wants to pick a quarrel with them ; besides, every menace in o 
French newspaper assumes the proportions of an official advertisement, and 
even of a diplomatic event, in the eyes of this most distrustful people. Tho 
French clerical press is exceedingly indignant in advance about the bill, said 
to be prepared and proposed by Signor Sella, combated by Signor Viseouti- 
Venosta, on ecclesiastical property in Rome. Upon this, public opinion at 
once takes alarm, being convinced that M. de Rémusat, the French Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, has remonstrated, and that the Italian Foreign Office, 
headed by a weak and timid man, has, in consequence of these remonstrances, 
tried to prevent the presentation of the bill. I am not initiated into the 
secrets of French diplomacy ; but however disposed it may be to interfere 
when the new law is about to be submitted to the Italian Parliament, I 
strongly doubt if it would take so provoking an attitude on the strength of a 
mere report. Signor Visconti-Venosta, it is true, constantly and on every oc- 
casion referring, as he does, to the weakness of the kingdom, and to its 
moral obligations towards the Catholic powers, cannot fail to draw down 
upon himself disagreeable observations of this kind, and it wouid be highly 
desirable, if not for the safety, at any rate for the dignity of the nation, that 
a less humble servant of the Great Powers should be placed at the head of 
the Foreign Office. 

Be this, however, as it may, one thing is certain: the Moderate Liberal 
party in Italy, French enough in its sympathies but a few years ago, is rapidly 
shifting to the other side. ‘Till now the Radicals alone looked upon Germany 
as Italy’s ally, at first because she was the enemy of their béte noire, Napo- 
leon IIT., and then because she opened fire upon the Catholic Church. But 
even on their side it was a logically calculated friendship, no natural sym- 
pathy; for they never can forget that the real native land of their radical 
ideas is France, not Germany. As for the Moderates, they never disguised 
their antipathy for Prussia and Germany, and overcame with difficulty these 
feelings, which, however natural and explicable they might be, were in direct 
opposition to their interests. Belonging to a generation which was wholly 


| under the spell of the French liberal ideas of 1%30; believing in constitu- 


| tional monarchy, as it was embodied in the Orleans dynasty, as the last 
| word of political wisdom ; having lived for the greater part as exiles or emi- 





grants in France; speaking the French language as well as their own ; hav- 
ing a far better acquaintance with French literature than with their own ; 
receiving from Paris not only their fashions, but also their philosophical, 
political, and literary ideas ; seeing, in short, in the French civilization the nee 
plus ultra of modern culture, in France the representative of modern Europe— 
it was but natural that they should look up to her admiringly. Germany was 
in their eyes quite the reverse. They were able to understand neither her 
language, nor her ideas, nor her political situation, all of which seemed dim 
and obscure to them, and inspired them with the instinctive awe with which 
darkness is wont to inspire children. Add to this the reactionary policy 
which prevailed in Germany so long, the historical traditions of the “ Ro- 
man Emperors of German nation” who used to invade Italy with their 
armies; above‘all, the preseuce of the Austrians (who were the real personi- 
fication of the Tedeschi in their eyes) in Lombardy and Venetia, their influ- 
ence at Naples and Florence, the persecutions they ali had had to suffer at 
their hands, and it becomes clear enough that they could not like Germany. 
Then came Napoleon III.’s redeeming intervention in 1859; and gratitude 
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united with natural affinity and community of education. After the victory, 
and when the party of action wished to go still further and attack not only 
Rome but the Roman Church itself, the‘Moderates, who at the bottom are 
all good Catholic believers, however opposed they may be to the tem- 
poral power of the Pope—the Moderates, I say, saw in France the natural 
defenders of the Catholic faith, to whom double court was to be paid, first as 
an ally of their enemy, the Pope-King, secondly as their own future ally 
against the Radical unbelievers. And all these reflections and considera- 
tions won a still greater value by reason of their firmly established trust in 
the invincibility of France. 

All this began to change in 1866, when the strength of the Prussian army 
became known, when it became clear that Prussia was following the same 
road which had guided Piedmont towards the unification of Italy, and when 
finally Prussia bestowed upon Italy the last province still occupied by 
foreigners—Venetia. The change, however, was almost imperceptible, and 
even 1870, which witnessed unheard-of proofs of German strength and 
French weakness, and allowed Italy to reach her so Jong and so ardently 
longed-for capital, Rome—not even 1870 broke the spell, nor entirely converted 
the Gallomaniac Italian Moderates. They were full of pity for the down- 
fall of their friend Napoleon, they were stunned by the breakdown of their 
idol; they dreaded German haughtiness and thirst for conquest ; the faithful 
among them distrusted Prussian free thought ; the more advanced trembled 
for the champion of modern society, revolutionary France. The French 
Governmeut, the Irench press, French public opinion, had to wound Italian 
pride and dignity by a thousand needless stings, in order to rouse them to 
full consciousness. All the proofs the German Empire gave of pacific inten- 
tions, all its assurances of support to Italy when Prince Umberto went to 
Berlin, on one side; and on the other, the insane fury of New Italy’s worst 
enemies, the priests, against Germany, and their avowed sympathy for the 
French Republic, which they expected would take revenge of its defeats 
on the weaker neighbor, were wanted to open the eyes of the Italians 
finally. Absolute evidence, evidence as clear as broad daylight, of the 
solidarity of the two countries of Europe last unified, and of the identity of 
Italian and German interests against their two common enemies, France and 
the Jesuits, were needed to convince these modern Thomases and draw them 
into the arms of Germany. And even now it is with distrust that they turn 
towards her; they are fully aware that self-interest at present makes the 
powerful monarch who received two Emperors and twenty sovereign 
princes in his palace last week, their safest ally ; but they are still suspicious, 
like all southerners, nor do they yield entirely. Another generation will 
have to grow up to overcome this distrust, if indeed it ever will be over- 
come. Certain it isthat the generation born between 1840 and 1850 is quite as 
anxious now to acquire and assimilate the German language and civilization, 
as the men born between 1810 and 1830 were to acquaint themselves with 
the French; but even this will not suffice to overcome the inborn antipathy 
and reluctance of race. Happily for the world, however, there are such 
things as material interests far stronger than ideas and antipathies, and these 
promise to render the policy of Germany and Italy mutually solidary, if 
not identical, for many years to come. 
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MR. PESHINE SMITH. 
To THE Eprrork OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The large and influential parish of your readers in this city were 
much pained to find, in your issue of October 3, an attack on the character 
of one of their best esteemed associates, in an article entitled “The Japanese 
Experience of our Civil Service.” As their representative, and on behalf of 
one who is too far distant to make timely response, I rise to a question of 
privilege in vindication of the gentleman so roughly assailed. The “subor- 
dinate of the State Department,” as you characterize him, is well known, at 
least in this city of his education and residence, if not in the State at large, 
to be Mr. E. Peshine Smith, late reporter of the Court of Appeals. Heisa 
gentleman of the highest social position here—a general favorite with our 
more refined circles—of a broad and generous culture, of singularly encyclo- 
peedic information, a vigorous and acute thinker, and an accomplished adyo- 
cate. Of such a man it is conspicuously unjust to say that he was foisted 
upon the State Department “ through the favoritism of a former secretary ” ; 
for it is within my personal knowledge that Mr. Seward solicited his accept- 
ance of a confidential position in that department as a favor to himself, and 
because he knew how signally serviceable the peculiar talent of Mr. Smith 
would prove to the nation at the time of this appointment. The wisdom of 
the choice soon became manifest, and Mr. Fish considered himself fortunate 
in securing a continuance of service which had proved to be so intelligent 








and so efficient. It was the information acquired at the State Department 
as to his abilities that induced his selection by the Japanese Government for 
the position he now fills. To this office of counsel to the Japanese Foreign 
Office, Mr. Smith brought all those qualities which you rightly deem essen- 
tial to his mission. ‘‘ Learned in international and civil law, skilled in the 
foreign policy of the United States and other nations, and a guardian of the 
Empire from international difficulties,” all these, your own expressions, cata- 
logue his qualifications ; but they do not tell of the integrity, zeal, purity of 
purpose, and entire absence of self-seeking with which he has devoted him- 
self to the delicate and responsible duties devolved upon him. All these 
must some time come out in history, but as*yet they are known to but a few 
of his more intimate friends. 

Were there space, I could point out the causes and sources of the incul- 
patory stories as to this mission and its incumbent; but I am aware that a 
personal explanation must not assume the proportions of a biography, and 
that it is nothing if not short, and I “ rest.” 

Fred. A. WHITTLESEY. 

RocueEsTER, October 5, 1872. 





[We can only say that our statements about Mr. Smith were 
based on strong and, we believed, perfectly trustworthy evidence 
as to his character and standing in Washington before he went to 
Japan; and the scandals about his career in Japan are, unhappily, 
a matter of public notoriety. “But we nevertheless very cheerfully 
give space to what Mr. Whittlesey has to say about Mr. Smith’s in- 
tellectual qualifications for the place, and about his standing in his 
own city ; it is certainly entitled to great weight, and we trust will 
have it, with those who may have read our article.-—Ep. NATION. ] 








THE CRUISE OF THE SHENANDOAH. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: In your editorial article upon “The Verdict at Geneva” in the 
Nation of September 19, is a passage about the Shenandoah, which contains 
several inaccuracies. These I beg leave to correct. 

The paragraph alluded to reads as follows: 


“The Shenandoah got away from Liverpool through similar obstinate 
blindness and indifference on the part of Earl Russell, and connivance on tho 
part of the local authorities; took in her armament at the Madeira Islands, 
plundered and burnt vessels all the way round Cape Horn to Australia, and 
was received at Melbourne with welcome and rejoicings which it is no ex- 
aggeration to call wiid. The Governor held that he was bound to treat her 
as a lawful belligerent vessel, allowed her to be repaired and refitted on the 
Government slip, and to take on board fresh supplies of coal, and men, and 
provisions, while the law officers treated the remonstrances of the American 
Consul with the grossest insolence.” 


The Shenandoah never “got away from Liverpool,” but the Sea King 
(afterwards the Shenandoah) sailed from London. Nor do I think it is proper 
to say that there was “ obstinate blindness, indifference, and connivance on 
the part of Earl Russell and the local authorities.” The unanimous decision 
of the Board of Arbitrators expressly negatives this statement, damages 
having been awarded in the case of the Shenandoak only from the time of 
leaving Melbourne, as do the facts of the case, about which I presume there 
can be no dispute. The Sea King was manned and officered by British 
seamen, and sailed on a two years’ cruise to Bombay and other East India 
ports. The captain had a power of attorney to sell, which is usually given 
in case of a long cruise to distant ports and was not calculated to excite 
any suspicions. Noone on board doubted that the vessel was going on 
the cruise described in the shipping articles ; no one suspected for a moment 
her true destination, save only the purser, who was a Confederate naval 
officer (afterwards first lieutenant of the Shenandoah), sent on board at the 
last moment under an assumed name. The Laurel sailed from Liverpool 
at the same time, and here also the greatest caution and secresy were ob- 
served, the officers themselves who were to go on the Shenandoah having 
no idea of their destination or of the sailing of the Sea King from London. 
They went on board the Laurel at midnight, and she sailed at 3 o’clock in 
the morning, clearing for Nassau. All baggage had been previously sent on 
board boxed as freight. The transfer of guns, etc., took place, not at the 
Madeira Islands, but near the Desertos—barren, uninhabited rocks some dis- 
tance from Madeira. Nor did the Shenandoah go “all the way round Cape 
Horn to Australia.” She went round the Cape of Good Hope and across 
the Indian Ocean, that being the nearest way by several thousands of miles, 
and the prevailing winds in those latitudes being from the westward. 

There is no Government slip at Melbourne, if I recollect rightly, or if 
there is one the Shenandoah never went on it, but repaired the fracture of 
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her sleeve (which rendered her unseaworthy) on the slip of a private indi- | 
vidual at Williamsport, and while there was seized by the authorities, or 
rather the slip was seized, which was of course a virtual seizure of the vee- 
sel, at the instance of the American Consul, and a proclamation warned all | 
British subjects to leaye werk on the vessel and to give her no further | 
assistance. Thercasou given for this seizure was an alleged violation of the | 
foreign enlistment act in shipping “ one Chorley ” on board the Shenandoah. 
This mythical personage was not feund, and it was only when the captain 
threatened to abandon the vessel and leave her on the hands of the Colonial 
authorities that she was allowed to be launched. The citizens of Mel- | 
bourne certainly treated the Shenandoah with marked kindness, and ex- | 
tended to het crew and officers the most generous hospitality, but the 
authorities were churlish in the extreme, and so far from “treating the re- 
monstrances of the American Consul with the grossest insolence,” they lent 
a willing ear to his loosest statements and most improbable stories, with the | 
hope of finding a pretext to detain the vessel. Having been an officer on 
the Shenandoah during the whole of her cruise, I speak from personal know- 
ledge. Very respectfully, J. T. M. 


Ba.trmore, October 7, 1872. 


{It is true that the Shenandoah sailed from London instead of 
Liverpool, and it is true that she was called the Sea King when she | 
did so, and we suppose it is true, since “J. T. M.” states it, that 
she went round the Cape of Good Hope, although the American 
Case says she went round Cape Horn. But these are trifling mat- 
ters. It is also true, unfortunately, that it was perfectly well 
known at Liverpool, and was chuckled over on ’Change, in spite of 
all the “‘secresy,” that the Laurel was going to sail from that port | 
with the armament of some Confederate war vessel on board, and 
she did so sail without interference from the authorities, though 
there was abundant reason for suspecting her. The reason why 
the Geneva Tribunal did not find Great Britain responsible for what 
happened at Liverpool was that the Consul, Mr. Dudley, did not 
make any complaint to the local authorities, but contented himself 
with forwarding the facts to Mr. Adams, his previous experience 
having satisfied him that complaint would be useless. We think 
we are, therefore, justified in saying that the Shenandoah did escape 
through negligence, indifference, and blindness similar in character 
to that displayed in the case of the Alabama. The slip in whieh 
the Shenandoah was repaired at Melbourne was called “the Go- 
vernment slip,” and was built and owned by the Government, 
though leased to private parties, and the Governor’s permission for 
the repairs to be made was asked and obtained. Moreover, the | 
Governor expressly decided, in answer to the remonstrances of the 
American Consul, “ that whatever might have been the previous 
history of the Shenandoah, the Government of the Colony was bound 
to treat her as a ship of war belonging to a belligerent power,” and 
did so treat her. It is true that he forbade British subjects taking 
part in repairing her on the i3th and 14th of February, 1865, in 
consequence of a charge that British subjects had taken service on | 
board of her; but it is also true that the captain resisted an at- 
‘tempt of the police to search her, threatened the Governor with the 
indignation of “the Richmond Government,” and that on the 15th, 
either one or two days later, the prohibition was withdrawn, anid | 
the repairs fully and effectually completed. We ought to add, that 
the Geneva Tribunal has found that the Captain deliberately lied 
to the Governor “on his word of honor.” As to the manner in | 
which the American Consul’s complaints were received, there is | 





evidence that when the Consul went to the Crown Solicitor with | 
his charges and aflidavits, and was introdueed by a Mr. Lord, who 
describes the interview, the Solicitor, without noticing the Consul, | 
“said very tartly that he was going to dinner and could not be | 
detained ”; and on receiving the Consul’s protest replied: “I don’t 

care; I want my dinner, and I’m going to have it. There are plenty | 
of magistrates round town: go to them.” He then went off, and 
when outside the gate turned round and “ hallooed out ”—it is to 
be presumed unofficially —“ My dinner, my dinner, Lord, that’s what 
Iwant.” If “J.T. M.” “speaks from personal knowledge” of all 
this, hc must have odd notions about “ insolence.”—Eb. NATION.] 








| had been shot out of a pistol. 
| remember that we had before stated the position taken by the little 


| manuscripts. 


| present successors. 


| distinguished from our English by important peculiarities ? 


Jirst period. 


ANGLO-SAXON AND OLD ENGLISH. 
EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your notice (September 5, 1872) of Dr. Richard Morris's “ His- 
torical Accidence,” you say : ; 

“One very serious defect runs through the whole book—the dropping of 
the word Anglo-Saxon, and every other special name for that language, and 


confounding all the obsolete speech of our ancestors, from Beda downwards, 
under the name of Old English.” 


Dr. Morris's treatment has been so strongly insisted upon by some of the 
best English scholars that I should be glad for you to point out wherein eon- 
sists this “serious defect.” He has purposely dropped the term Anglo 
Saxon, ete., because, as he says, ‘ by not regarding the earlier staves of our 


To THE 


| language as English, all the necessary helps to a rational treatment of its 
| grammatical forms and idioms have been cast aside.” 


Prof. Earle, in his “ Philology of the English Tougue,” while retaining 
the old nomenclature, admits its “literary impropricty, because the Saxons 
called their own language Englise.” 

Again, Dr. Freeman, who has made good his right to be heard on all 
questions touching early English history and literature, says: “ When I 
wish pointedly to distinguish the men, the language, or the institutions of 
the time before 1066 from those of any time after 1066, I speak distinctively 
of Old English as our kinsmen speak of Alt-Deutsch” (+ Hist. Norman Cou- 
quest,” vol. i., App. A). 

The whole of this Appendix A, from which [ have quoted above, is de- 


| voted, as you doubtless remember, to proving that “the obsolete speech of 
| our ancestors ” is not only “confounded,” but misrepresented, by those who 


discard the term Old English. 
In view of all this, and much more which could be cited from some who 
are reckoned among the most critical writers on the subject, will you kindly 
state, after pointing out the defect of Dr. Morris’s treatment, what are the 

true scientifie divisions of what he calls Old English? 
I am, Sir, 


A STUDENT OF ENGLISH. 
PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA, 





[Our correspondent writes as though the remark which he quotes 


but we hope most of our readers will 


band of English authors to whom he refers, and that reasons as 
plenty as blackberries are given in the passage from which he 
quotes. These authors—among whom, however, Prof. Earle is not 
to be counted—have done good work in this field, and deserve the 
most courteous attention; but it should not be forgotten that they 
by no means have the weight of authority with them. The word 
Anglo-Saxon came into use with the first revival of the study of the 
Its need and fitness were the only reasons for its use. 
The scholars who took it up were not iuferior in learning to their 
It has now been used for many generations. 
There is a library of books, and a host of great names, associated 
with it. There have been many books in which it is freely used, 
published by eminent scholars in England and Germany, since at- 
tention was drawn to these objections ; but we believe Dr. Morris’s is 
the first philological work of any importance which has discarded it. 

Three questions arise: Is the so-called Anglo-Saxon language 
Should 
it have a name? Is Anglo-Saron a good name? As to the first 
question, there is no difference of opinion. The peculiarities set 
forth in our article certainly exist, and they are among the most 
impertant which philologists recognize among the Indo-European 
tongues. Dr. Morris himself divides his Old English into four 
periods, of which the first corresponds to Anglo-Saxon; and we 


| should have had no occasion for the gravest of our censures if be 


had always indicated his Anglo-Saxon citations as Old English, 
We made no objection to his divisions. 

Any one who reads a philological book upon English will see 
the great convenience of a special name for this period. We speei- 
fied concisely, but sufficiently, Dr. Morris’s defects in this regard. 
Let our student of English turn to a book written before Anglo- 
Saxon was established in use—Verstegan’s Restitution, for ex- 
ample. Verstegan rides the same hobby as Dr. Morris. His book 
is written to identify the Old English of Alfred with the New of 
Elizabeth. Yet the convenience of discussion leads him to speak 
continually of Saxon and English Saxon. 
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Anglo-Saron has superseded English Saxon, and from the his- 
torical point of view seems to be a good word. Anglisc, Englisc, 
Englaland were used from the introduction of Christianity as gen- 
eral names of the German tribes in Britain and the regions they 
occupied. It seems to’ have been an ecclesiastical naming. But 
the names of the tribes are of perpetual recurrence. Alfred styles 
himself, in his laws and elsewhere, king of the West-Saxons. In 
Beda’s history, where the Latin reads historiam gentis Anglorum, 
Alfred translates by Angel thedde and Seaxum. After the fusion of 
the old race with the Normans, English was used as the general 
name of the new people and language. Writers wanted often to 
speak of the two races who made up the English, and since the word 
English was appropriated, it was a matter of course that the Teu- 
tons should be called Saxons whén distinguished from the Nor- 
mans. 

* Of the Normans beth heye men that beth of Engelonde, 
And the lowe men of Saxons, as ich understonde,”’ 
says old Robert of Gloucester; and the word seems every way fit. 
Their most prominent tribes were called so. They were all called 
so by the old Britons—the Welsh and Scots—with whom they were 
in contact. Their nearest kindred on the Continent were called so. 
When the prefix Anglo- is added, the Anglo-Saxons are classified 
with, and discriminated from, the Old Saxons. 

After this mode of speech was established for the divisions of 
modern English, it was a matter of course that it should be carried 
back to the earlier periods; and it may be further said that the so- 
called Anglo-Saxon literary remains are really in the dialect of the 
West-Saxons, while the scanty relics of the Angles go by the name 
of the Northumbrian dialect. 

Mr. Freeman proposes to substitute Old English for Anglo-Saxon. 
This probably would trouble very few readers, so far as its applica- 
tion to the race and their manners and customs is concerned. Our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors have been the theme of so much wholesale 
eulogy that most readers are ready for any identification with 
them, and no more think of seriously objecting to their admirers’ 
-alling them Old English, than to an entomologist’s calling cater- 
pillars old butterflies, or to an enthusiastic Darwinian’s calling his 
favorite Simian the old man. To us, however, the Anglo-Saxon does 
not scem an undeveloped Englishman, but rather one of his parents, 
of whom the Norman is the other—and the son no commonplace 
chip of the old block, but a genius. A new breed came on the 
planet from the cross. ‘The Frenchman does not differ so much 
from the Gaul, the Italian nothing near so much from the old Ro- 
man, as the Englishman from the Saxon. Surely one good half of 
the illustrious men and women of England have had their strain of 
Norman blood. It is a barbaric way of keeping pedigree to note 
and name only the Saxon dam and slur the Norman sire. 

When it comes to discussing the language, a new difficulty 
starts up. Dr. Morris has made up his mind to call Anglo-Saxon 
Old English, but there is a great deal more Old English. Chau- 
cer is Old English, and so are all the intervening generations. 
Old English is not with him, as it is with Mr. Freeman, a 
substitute for Anglo-Saxon, but it includes, and we must say con- 
founds, Anglo-Saxon with three other most widely different stages 
and kinds of speech. In analyzing our present speech, he calls the 
Saxon elements English, and the Norman foreign. His reasons 
seem to be sentimental rather than scientific. He would magnify 
the antiquity and simplicity of our language. He thinks that an 
outery against the old nomenclature, and the use of English in his 
fashion, will lead to more study of the ancient stage of the language. 
He speaks as though investigators of the grammatical forms and 
idioms of our language are so befvoled by the word Anglo-Saxon 
that they never think of going to that language for help. Some of 
them, he says, have dared to go back as far as Chaucer’s time; 
“others, not so bold, have deemed it quite sufficient to date the 
rise of the English language from the time of the greatest of Eliza- 
bethan writers.” If Mr. Morris is not playing the humorist, if such 
be really the pitch of linguistic investigation in England, and if 
this be the reason for wiping out the Anglo-Saxons, we may be 
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thankful that we live in America, where we have philology of 
another sort, and may still make bold to speak of both races of our 
ancestors under the old names which have so long resounded in our 
commencement and Fourth-of-July orations.—EbD. NATION. ] 








oe & LAURIAT, a newly-established publishing firm in Boston, and 
4 the agents of Appleton & Co., will continue the publication of Lee & 
Shepard’s series known as “ Half-Hour Recreations in Popular Science,” 
and join with it another to be called ‘“‘ Half-Hour Recreations in Natural 
History.” They also announce as in preparation “ Spectrum Analysis Ex- 
plained” ; “‘'‘The New Physics; an Essay on the Unity of Natural Pheno- 
mena,” by Prof. T. F. Moses, of Urbana University ; the two articles on 
Electric Phenomena, and Mildew and Fermentation, which compose the 
second number of the German Quarterly Magazine (we hope after a tho- 
rough revision of the execrabje English of the translator); “Guizot’s His- 
tory of France,” in six volumes octavo; “ Queens,” an American novel by 
Miss E. B. Emery ; and, by arrangement with Holt & Williams, Tylor’s 
“ Early History of Mankind ” and “ Primitive Culture.” ——Besides the two 
works just named, Holt & Williams will publish shortly “Thoughts for tho 
Times,” by Rev. H. W. Haweis ; Freeman's “ Historical Course for Schools,” 
in its several parts; ‘‘ The Sakuntala,” from the Sanskrit of Kalidasa, with 
an introduction by Prof. Whitney; ‘Scintillations,” by Heine ; Coleridge’s 
*‘ Biographia Literaria”—centenary library edition; “ Incidents of My 
Life,” first and second series, by D. D. Home, the famous Spiritualist ; 
Goethe’s “ Elective Affinities”; and the following foreign novels: Droz’s 
“ Babolain,” Cherbuliez’s “Joseph Noirel’s Revenge,” and Turgenet’s 
“ Liza.” ——J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press “A Journey to Egypt 
and the Holy Land in 1869-70,” by Prof. Henry M. Harman, D.D.; 
a new edition of Asop’s Fables, edited by Edward Garrett, and _pro- 
fusely illustrated ; “Dickens as a Reader,” by Charles Kent; the second 
volume of Forster’s Life of Dickens; Rev. J. H. Blunt’s “Companion 
to the Old Testament”; “Parables and Tales,” by Thomas Gordon 
Hake; “ La Grammaire en Action,” by Prof. B. Maurice of the U. S. Naval 
Academy ; Alexander Strahan’s ‘‘ Memoir of Dr. Norman Macleod”; “ Me- 
moirs of a Maryland Volunteer in the War with Mexico,” by John R. Kenly ; 
and a number of novels and medical works. ——L. W. Schmidt, 24 Barclay 
Street, has received a few copics of the second edition of Prof. Max Miiller’s 
lecture on the “ Results of Comparative Philology ” (‘‘ Ueber die Resultate 
der Sprachwissenschaft”’), delivered at the University of Strassburg on the 
23d of May last—the first of his course. The author’s German is as eloquent 
and perspicuous as his English, and his general survey of the field, the me- 
thods, and the value to kindred sciences, of comparative philology, is made 
very readable by the numerous etymological illustrations—some old and 
some new—which accompany it. About a quarter of the not long discourse 
is occupied with congratulations on the change in his fatherland which has 
permitted the lecturer to realize one of the ambitions of his early life—to be 
a professor in a German university. 

—Mr. James Anthony Froude, the historian, last evening, gave the first 
of five lectures which are to be given in the Hall of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association on Wednesday and Friday evenings of this week and next. 
His subject is the “ Relations between England and Ireland,” as our adver- 
tising columns have shown, and he cannot fail to be interesting, for he has not 
only new information quarried by himself from state-papers not hitherto 
known, but he also has very decided views and opinions as to Ireland and 
the Irish, and England’s treatment of the sister kingdom. 


—The ‘big trees” of California have seldom been so instructively talked 
about asin Dr. Asa Gray’s address on “The Sequoia and its History ” before 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science last August, at 
Dubuque. This address has been printed in the American Naturalist for Oc- 
tober, and also in a separate form at Salem. It is an attempt to connect the 
apparently isolated Sequoia with its ancestors in past ages of the world aud 
its kindred in the present, and there need be little hesitation in following so 
learned a guide. We have room here merely to state his conclusicn, viz., 
that ‘‘the Sequoias, tow remarkable for their restricted station and numbers, 
as well as for their extraordinary size, are of an ancient stock; their ances- 
tors and kindred formed a large part of the forests which flourished through- 
out the polar regions, now desolate and ice-clad, and which extended into 
low latitudes in Europe. On this continent one species, at least, had reached 
to the vicinity of its present habitat before the glaciation of the region.” 
The nearest of kin to the redwoods are the bald cypress (Taxodium), inhabit- 
ing the swamps of the Atlantic coast from Maryland to Mexico, and one of 
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the largest trees of that forest district ; 
modified Taxodium, which bas its habitat in China. These two species and 
more than one Sequoia coexisted in Europe during the tertiary period, as 
geological botany has discovered, while now they are as widely separated as 
possible. The difference, botanically speaking, between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts is forcibly set forth in the following passage: 

“ California has no Magnolia nor tulip trees, nor star-anise tree ; no so- 
called Papaw (Asimina); no barberry of the single-leaved sort; no Podo- 
phyllum or other of the peculiar associated genera; no Nelumbo nor white 
*water-lily ; no prickly ash nor sumach; no loblolly-bay nor Stuartia; no 
basswood nor linden trees ; neither locust, honey-locust, coffee trees (Gym- 


=== 


and the Glyptostrobus, a sort of 


—<———S= = 
government, general law, and politics—is a department of knowledge associ- 
ated with the names of Aristotle, Plato, and Montesquieu. It is one for which 
the writer must have not only an especial aptitude, but which, at the present 


| day, demands a vast extent of knowledge and years of laborious application 


| one of the number. 


nocladus), nor yellow-wood (Cladastris) ; nothing answering to Hydrangea | 


or witch-hazel, to gum-trees (Nyssa and Liquidambar), Viburnum or Dier- 
villa; it has few asters and goldev-rods; no lobelias; no huckleberries and 
hardly any blueberries ; no Epigea, charm of our earliest Eastern spring, 
tempering an icy April wind with a delicious wild fragrance ; no Kalmia 
nor Clethra, nor holly nor persimmon ; no Catalpa tree nor trumpet-creeper 
(Tecoma); nothing answering to sassafras, nor to benzoin-tree, nor to 
hickory ; neither mulberry nor elm; no beech, true chestnut, hornbeam, nor 
ironwood, nor a proper birch tree ; and the enumeration might be continued 
very much further by naming herbaceous plants and others familiar only to 
botanists.” 


_ ality and Internationality,” ete., ete., ete. 


before anything can be produced to which the world will attach a permanent 
value. The writers in this department have been many. Those who have 
attained distinction have been few, and Dr. Lieber may fairly be considered 
The volumes upon which his reputation as a publicist 
will chiefly rest are his ‘‘ Manual of Political Ethics,” ‘* Legal and Political 
Hermeneutics ; or, The Principles of Interpretation and Construction in Law 
and Politics” ; and his “ Civil Liberty and Self-Government” ; in addition to 
which he has written numerous tracts, such as “‘ The Origin and Development 


' of the First Constituents of Civilization,” essays upon ‘ Property and Labor,’ 


“The Laws of Property,” “ Pexal Laws,” “ Penitentiary Systems,” “ Prison 
Discipline,” “ The Relation between Education and Crime,” * The Pardoning 
Power,” “ The Regulation of Armies,” ‘‘ International Copyright,” “ Nation- 
It would be impossible within 


| our limits to speak adequately of works embracing so wide a range, and 


--Mrs. Sara Payson Parton, wife of Mr. James Parton, and known to the | 


publie by her pseudonym of “ Fanny Fern,” died last week in this city, in her 
sixty-second year. Mrs. Parton’s essays have been familiar to the readers of 
the periodical press, and had a deserved popularity among such readers for 
their sprightliness and usually sensible treatment of such topics as interested 
her. 
husband, a Mr. Lldridge, she attempted to make a livelihood by teaching, 
but soon effected an entrance into the newspaper world. We believe the late 
Colonel Halpine (Miles O’Reilly) and Mr. B. P. Shillaber, of Boston (“ Mrs. 
Partington ”) paid Mrs. Parton the first money she ever earned by her pen, they 
being then the managers of a comic paper called The Carpet Bag. Her suc- 
cess came quickly, and she retained till her death the reputation which she 
made at first, though she has never written anything that will remain in 
memory. Of her more pretentious works, neither will be recollected, and it 
is as well that one of them is already forgotten, it being a novel in which, 
with what is called questionable taste, she gave a harsh portraiture of a near 
relative. No less than seventy-five thousand copies of this work were sold. 
She was a sort of leader among a certain number of women whose names 
are more or less conspicuous as connected with the monthly or weekly press 
of this city. 

—The death of Doctor Licber, on the afternoon of the 2d inst., at 
the age of seveuty-two years, was the close of a checkered as well as a 
distinguished career. He witnessed the humiliation of his country at Jena, 
and helped to revenge her in the Hundred Days, and ‘he saw her completed 
triumph over the hated enemy at Metz and Sedan. Born in 1800, he was at 
the age of fifteen asoldier of the German army of invasion, and was wounded 
at Namur. He used to relate an anecdote of the field of Waterloo, which 
illustrates his strong sense, his pugnacity, and his dogged self-reliance. See- 
ing, as the time forengaging the enemy came on, that some of his companions 


Left a widow about twenty-two years ago, by the death of her first | 





upon subjects so important. Among them, his ‘“‘ Manual of Political Ethics,” 
a work in two volumes, is one of the most remarkable and valuable. It is a 
storehouse of political wisdom, embracing a great variety of topies upon 
which the conclusions of the writer are given, and is distinguished for its 
profoundness, originality, and its exhaustive treatment of one of the most 
difficult of subjects. Chancellor Kent commends it for its erudition and the 
excellence of its doctrines ; Judge Story for its sound common sense, varied 
learning, and profound views of government. By English critics it was com- 
pared favorably with the great work of Montesquieu, and regarded as pre-enii- 
nent among works on political science. Professor Greenleaf, a very com- 
petent judge, speaks of “ The Legal and Political Hermeneutics” as a most 
lucid exposition of the principles and admirable illustration of the science of 
interpretation and construction, and says in respect to Lieber’s writings 
generally, that he always leaps into the deepest water, and always comes up 
like a good swimmer—an observation borne out by the remark of Chancellor 
Kent, that when he read Lieber’s books he always felt that he had a sure 
pilot on board, however dangerous the navigation. There was something 
more in this than mere compliment, for many of the topics discussed in the 
“ Political Ethics ” were at the time new, doubtful, and difficult ; and Lieber 
lived to find conclusions which he had arrived at, and was the tirst to express 
thirty years ago, referred to by writers of the present day as familiar politi 
cal truths, without perhaps any conception on the part of the writer of the 
source whence they were derived. His “ Civil Liberty and Self-Gov- 
ernment” was written to complete that portion ef his * Political Ethics” 
which treats of liberty as a political right, the security of wich depends 
upon civil institutions, or, as he denominates it, “ 


institutional liberty. 


| This is perhaps the best-known of his fproductions, and has received the 


superstitiously threw away their packs of cards, and being angered at this | 


weakness, he, though no card-player, picked up one of the packs and put it 
into his knapsack. 
rights and duties not precisely in accord with those of the Holy Alliance, 
and we find him uuder arrest before he was twenty-one years old as sus- 
pected of sedition. Disgusted, he sought Greece and the revolution, reach- 
ing his goal by taking certain liberties with his passports, and haying on his 
arrival hardly a farthing in his pocket. No fighting, no glory or money, 
was then obtainable. Young Lieber soon made his way back as far as Italy, 
where Niebuhr, then Ambassador to the Vatican, and the Chevalier Bunsen 
befriended him and made him a friend. Le has pleasantly recorded his re- 
collection of the great historian, in a work published later, in this couutry. 
From Italy he went to Germany again; thence, beiug again “suspect,” to 
England, where he taught private pupils aud wrote for German periodical 
publications; thence, at the age of twenty-seven, to this country. Here he 
made friends, lectured, taught school, gave instruction in swimming, for he 
believed in physical education also; made an “ Encyclopedia Americana ” 
(based upon Brockhaus’s “ Conversations- Lexicon”), which was of very good 
service; wrote many volumes on numerous social subjects and matters of 
jurisprudence, and law, and political philosophy ; became a professor in the 
South Carolina College ; lost that place on account of his loyalty, which was 
unflinching, and, finally, was appointed to a professorship in Columbia Law 
School in this city. This position, which he received in 1858, he held at the 
hour of his death. 

—The subject to which Dr. Lieber’s writings were chiefly deyoted—a 
knowledge of the principles or universal rules which ought to prevail in 


f 


A youth like this may be supposed to have had views of | 


| the Golden Tractate. 
| to be appreciated during his life. 


highest commendation not only in this country, where his reputation never 
stood sufficiently high, although the war made his name and his patriotism 
known to his countrymen, but in Europe also. Professor Creasy of London, 
author of “The Rise and Progress of the British Constitution,” calls it a 
great work, and publicists ou the Continent like Von Mohl and Mittermaier 
confirm that judgment. One other foreign judgment of him as a publicist 
may be added, that of Garelli, the eminent Italian jurist, author of “ La 
Pace,” who calls Lieber’s pamphlet on “ Nationality 


Vaureo opuscolo— 
A writer upon such weighty topies can scarcely hope 
He must be content to abide the slow 
judgment of posterity, and Lieber, who, from his childhood, was of a sensi- 
tive organization, felt this want of appreciation, especially in his old age, and 
particularly in this country, to the exposition of whose institutions the chief 
labor of his life may be said to have been devoted. He could not, and 
would not if he could, write a brilliant, superficial, and attractive work like 
De Toequeville’s “ Democracy in America,” for the aim of his writings was 
not speculative thought but utility. In the freatment of his subjects he was 
eminently practical. With his strong common sense and conscientious 
honesty, he was enabled to dispel the visionary dreams of many previous po- 
litical writers, and to reach political truths which rest upon a sure and solid 
foundation. He had great breadth and comprehensiveness, and, as a writer, 
was lucid and axiomatic, but lacked constructiveness, or the power of judi- 
ciously arranging and treating a subject, and treating of it in its appropriate 
parts. This may account for the fact that his “ Political Ethics” has attracted 
so little attention in the United States, for it is only those who have care- 
fully perused and studied it who can duly appreciate the extent of his 
erudition, or the value and importance of his views. He was not very suc- 
cessful in definitions. His power as a writer lay in making things plain by 
illustrations, and, throughout his volumes, what was new and obscure, or 
difficult, is made at once palpable by some homely image, or by a felicitous 
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reference to some historical anecdote or incident. His value to us was the 
greater, as he was one of the few publicists who believed in republican gov- 
ernment; who had an equally clear insight into its merits and its defects ; 
who, for forty-three years, had been a keen observer of its practical working 
in this country ; and who was able to write upon it with a breadth of view 
and au extent of knowledge that commanded attention and respect. His 
rank as a writer will be that of a political moralist of weight and authority, 
and as an expounder alike of the true nature of political liberty and of the 
way to secure it; and it is gratifying to be able to say that his life was 
throughout in consonance with his teachings. 

—The Revue des Deux Mondes for May 15 has an article by M. Cou- 
langes, on the Germanic Invasion of the fifth century, which he maintains was 
no invasion at all, but a political and military revolution. Germans, he 
says, had been introduced into the empire as coloni, to cultivate the deserted 
plantations, and as soldiers, under their own chiefs, to serve in the armies of 
the Empire. Such chiefs were Alaric and Clovis; and the conquests of Clo- 
vis were not over Gaul or the Gauls, but over the rival chiefs, Syagrius and 
the kings of the Burgundians and Visigoths. The article makes many good 
points, particularly in applying the doctrine of the permanence of the Em- 
pire, which Mr. Bryce has recently made familiar. The relation to the 
Empire of the leti or faderati is likewise put very perspicuously. But when 
he comes to the fact that the barbarians had a wehrgeld double that of the 
native Gauls, his theory that there was no national conquest rather fails 
him, and his argument becomes somewhat lame. We cannot think that he 
has made out this point; but he certainly has described the events with 
great spirit, if with not a little animus ; and has proved many points of de- 
tail, if his general view is prejudiced and exaggerated. The same number 
contains an article by M. Albert Réville, on the ‘Old Catholics of Holland” 
—a body of some 6,000, who have kept up the traditions and organization of 
their national church, though cut off from Rome and excommunicated at the 
time of the Jansenist controversies. They have an Archbishop of Utrecht, 
and Bishops of Iluarlem and Deventer; they were represented jand warmly 
received in the Old Catholic Convention at Munich, and their Archbishops 
—representing an unbroken and unblemished line of Episcopal succes- 
sion—is the highest ecclesiastical dignitary in this movement, giving to 
it, what it so much required, a regularly ordained episcopate. The mass 
of the Catholies of Holland, by the way, lelt their old church and fol- 
lowed the Jesuits into the Ultramontane fold. 

—A writer in the Revue Bibliographique Universelle (September) takes 
M. Octave Feuillet severely to task for some expressions in his novel called 
“ Julie de Tréceeur,” which it pronounces extraordinary in an academician. 
Some of these are a departure from usage, like ‘‘ combler une fantaisie”; or a 
perversion of meaning, as “ Les visites s’espacaient de plus en plus,” that is, 
grew longer and longer, whereas M. Feuillet meant to say grew more and 
more infrequent ; or a bold invention, like “juponnée,” petticoated ; while 
others are downright Anglicisms, conscious or unconscious, as “ une pro- 
fonde antipathie pour son mari,” and “ Aprés l’ayoir informé que sa dé- 
marche était extraordinaire.” This last is so shocking to the reviewer's 
nerves that he thinks Feuillet would do well to hang himself—“ aprés avoir 
écrit cela, il ne reste plus & un académicien qu’une seule ressource, celle de 
se pendre.” 


RECENT POETRY.* 
I. 

—— all of our poets have been busy during the past few months, but 
d none has produced anything calling for much remark. All readers of 
Longfellow know the ease and grace of his poetical narrative style, and all 
of them have doubtless felt his want of foree when working in some other 
ficlds; so his latest volume has nothing new to say to the admirers 
of the schoolmaster of Killingworth, who pleaded for the birds in a hostile 
town meeting, nor to those who were sorry that the poet should have 
attempted tragedy outside of translations in which a heavier hand bore him 
up. The new series of tales dated at the Sudbury tavern are as pleasing as 
the old; and Judas Maceabieus fares as well, or about as well, in Mr. Long- 
fellow’s hands as Governor Endicott and his stern counsellors—worthy suc- 
cessors of the victors over Nicanor and Antiochus. To be sure, the poet is, 
in appearance, more at home among the New England Hebrews and on Co- 
rey’s Hillthan among the Jewish patriots at the profaned walls of Jerusalem. 


—m 
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Mr. Whittier’s audience have seldom heard him with more satisfaction 
and gratitude than they have got from this “ Pennsylvania Pilgrim,” which 
is as benign and benevolent as all his later productions; and it has a 
historical interest that comes not amiss even to the readers who never tire 
of listening to the cheerful creed from which their assent was never with- 
held, and as to the need of preaching which they may have been too scepti- 
cal. Francis Daniel Pastorius, the German mystic and philanthropist who 
settled Germantown, is the pilgrim whose meekness and piety are Mr. Whit- 
tier’s principal theme in this little volume. The rest of it is made up of 
verses which have all been printed in the magazines, and thence copied into 
most of the newspapers, and which are no doubt familiar to most of our 
readers. They are familiar with better poetry, and they are familiar with 
much poetry that is not so good, for while there is nothing to delight in 
these verses, there is much that is elevating and that engenders justice and 
mercy, and nothing that does not make for good. As regards literary finish, 
we doubt if any of Mr. Whittier’s works are of an excellence equal to that 
attained in these poems; the independence of forms and rules, euphonic and 
other, which the Inner Light confers upon its followers, and of which Mr. 
Whittier has in times past furnished many examples to our unwilling ears, 
he seldom exhibits to any worse extent than in the first of these triplets that 
follow : 


** Tis social life wore no ascetic form, 
He loved a}l beauty, without fear of harm, 
And in his veins his Teuton blood ran warm. 


** Strict to himself, of other men no spy, 
He made his own no circuit-judge w try 
The freer conscience of his neighbors by. 


“* With love rebuking, by his life alone, 
Gracious and sweet, the better way was shown, 
‘Lhe joy of one, why, seeking not his own, 


** and faithful to all scruples, finds at last 
The thorns and shards of duty overpast, 
And daily life, beyond his hope’s forecast, 


* Pleasant and beantifal with sight and sound, 
And flowers upspringing in its narrow round, 
And all his days with quiet gladuess crowned.” 


The duty of rhyming well when rhyming is a part of one’s business is as 
much a duty as any other, but poets who put sentiments so good as these 
into rhyme no worse will be only too easily forgiven. We can promise a 
sober pleasure to the readers of ‘‘ The Penusyivania Pilgrim.” 

We do not promise much pleasure to the judicious readers of ‘‘ The Marble 
Prophecy,” though we admit “ right here,” as they say upon the stump, that it 
is moral in tone, and no one can pretend that it threatens the purity of the 
family circle or is subversive of any of the foundations of society. Indeed, 
how very highly proper it is appears from the following stanzas which close 
the question, ‘‘ Where Shall Baby’s Dimple Be ?” : 

“Silent the mother sat, and dwelt 
Long in the sweet delay of choice ; 


And then by her baby’s side she knelt, 
And sang with pleasant voice: 


** Not on the limb, O angel dear! 
For the charm with its youth will disappear ; 
Not on the cheek shall the dimple be, 
For the harboring smile will fade and flee $ 
But touch thou the chin with an impress deep, 
And my baby the angel's seal shall keep.’ ”’ 


This iady with the baby with the limb is the same lady who would not 
take out her false teeth because there were a numbef of old Christian Observers 
in the room. The verses in which this ridiculous performance occurs are 
pretty fairly illustrative of Doctor Holland’s usual quality and manner. 
They have some natural feeling, and very good feeling, and will properly 
please nine mothers in ten by their natural piety and their piousness. In tho 
same way the poems that profess to be thoughtful will suit most people. 
The line separating truisms from truths worth stating in print has never 
been drawn with precision, and indeed never can be so drawn. Young 
ladies and gentlemen who are to be progenitors of heroes, and who perhaps 
are themselves to be in their own persons saints and sages, are to-day weeping 
over an inability to perceive that five and eight are thirteen, little as Doctor 
Holland and we would think that truth worth insisting upon if we should 
happen to meet each other. It is, then, beyond doubt, we suppose, that 
there are numbers of people for whom it is well that our author should 
make his “ Marble Prophecy,” and it is only our superiority which is to 
blame when we find the poem a fatiguing collection of time-worn doctrine 
from which one is glad to escape. It remains true, however, that beggars 
are numerous in Rome, and indeed in a great many superstitious cities; that 
the Pope has an armed guard to defend him, which is more than St. Peter 
ever had or can be shown to have desired ; that Roman Catholics are unwise 
enough to kiss the feet of a certain image; that the Pope’s choir looks smug 
and disagreeable, and that women, as being impure, are not allowed among 
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the singers; that “one does not like to smutch his trousers kneeling to a | 
man”; that there is poverty, dirt, and blind ignorance among the 
Stalians, and lack of the best religious privileges; that St. Peter’s chair is 
said by Papists to have been brought from Antioch, while the belief among 
Protestants is that it was brought from almost any place in the world but 
that city ; that God dwells not alone in temples made with hands; that man 
is erring and fallible ; that the Laocoon may, if any one so chooses, be held 
to represent ‘“‘ Adam and his offspring in the toils of the twin serpents, Sin 
and Suffering.” This last truth is the one which the “ Marble Prophecy” 
was written to insist upon, and it insists upon it. A point which the author 
omits is the singular resemblance of the youths in the group to their father, 
the old Adam. That they look less like children and offspring than like 
little old Adams themselves, is a point that we should think might have its | 
value in Dr. Holland’s system. 

It is not often, as we have indicated, that we can praise anything of Dr. 
Tiolland’s, but the verses entitled “Daniel Gray” have all of our author's 
verity, and, in addition, a freshness of their own which makes them quite 
taking. We copy a part of them, and wish their author was always so fortu- 
nate in his subjects: 


“ Old Daniel Gray was not a man who lifted 
On ready words his freight of gratitude, 
Nor was he called among the gifted, 

In the prayer-meetings of his neighborhood. 


‘*He had a few old-fashioned words and phrases, 
Linked in with sacred texts and Sunday rhymes; 
And I suppose that in his prayers and graces, 
I've heard them all at least a thousand times. 


“T see him now—his form, his face, his motions, 
Jiis homespun habit, and his silver hair— 
And hear the language of his trite devotions, 
Rising behind the straight-backed kitchen chair. 


“*T can remember how the sentence sounded— 
* He'p us, O Lord, to pray and not to faint !’ 
And how the * conquering-and-to-conquer’ rounded 
The loftier aspirations of the saint. 


“Tle had some notions that did not improve him, 
Tle never kiseed his children—so they say ; 
And finest scenes and fairest flowers would move him 
Less than a horse-shoe picked up in the way. 


* He had a hearty hatred of oppression, 
And righteous words for sin of every kind ; 
Alas, that the transgressor and transgression 
Were linked so clogely in his honest mind !”’ 


Mr. Saxe, having in mind the wants of his “three little daughters,” as 
the dedication informs us, has made a book which these young ladies will 
find a very agreeable present, and which we are glad to recommend to the 
parents of other children. Its title describes it very well. The pieces con- 
tained in it are some of them perhaps original, but most deal with stories | 
which have long been well known to such moralists as have had children to | 
instruct in the conduct of life. Those who listen with credulity to the 
whispers of fancy, as Dr. Johnson says, and pursue with cagerness the 
phantoms of hope; and those who expect that age will perform the pro- 
mises of youth, or that the deficiencies of the present day will be supplied 
by the morrow; and those, we may add, who will attend to the history of 
Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, may expect perfection in the matter of books 
for children as in other matters, but probably most readers will find some 
fault with Mr. Saxe’s performance of the task, and point out some things 
which they would have had different. For our own part, we shall say no 
more than that we think the work should have had pictures. It deserves 
popularity, and probably will have it, and be much read by boys and girls. 
Illustrated, it would be a very suitable book for the holidays and present- 
making. 











HENRY WARD BEECHER ON PREACHING.* 


HAT Mr. Beecher is the most eminent preacher in America few, if any, 
will deny. Many regard him as the most eminent preacher America 

has known. By some he is considered the most popular and capable 
preacher in the world. It is generally admitted, too, that his success is de- 
served, though the popular explanations of it are not satisfactory. The un- 
thinking ascribe it mainly to his wit, drollery, aud good nature. The 
thoughtful discover suflicient reasons for it in his great natural gifts, the 
wealth of his mental resources, the breadth of his human sympathy, his 
poetic temperament, and his large common sense. He is looked on as a very 
admirable specimen of the natural man—sturdy, independent, spontaneous, 
fluent, facile ; a man who spreads himself and lies promiscuously about, with 
boundless powers of reception and absorption; a vast elemental person, 





* “Yale Lectures on Preaching “By Henry JWard Beecher.” New York: J. B. 
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open in all directions, taking in and distributing great seas of elemental 
force ; no scholar, no systematic thinker, no student of books or systems, ne 
intellectual toiler or drudge, but a capacious and full man, who can never 
run dry however drawn on, who can edit a paper, run a charch, write a 
novel, lecture, produce a life of Christ, with perfect facility, one as easily as 
another, and all without adrop of brain sweat ; who prepares his sermons an 
hour or two before preaching them, and could, if he chose, preach a sermon 
or two daily without exhaustion. 

That Mr. Beecher possesses extraordinary natural powers, and that these 
do account substantially for his influence, must be admitted. But the reader 
of this little volume will learn a good many things about him that touch 
more nearly the secret of his success. There are ten lectures, or rather ten 
familiar talks, in which the great preacher lets a company of young men into 
the very heart of his personal experiences. They treat of the personal ele- 


| ments which bear an important relation to preaching, and of course they 


allow, if they do not demand, a full account of private methods, 
quent lectures, to fill two annual courses, will consider. the secial and reli 

gious machinery that is associated with preaching, and the method of using 
Christian doctrines in their relations to individual dispositions and to the 
wants of communities. Those will, no doubt, be interesting to students of 
divinity, but less interesting to the general public thau these, which net 
only interpret the preacher's office from the inside, but interpret a remark- 
able man. From this volume we learn that Mr. Beecher has fairly earned 
his position by labor. With charming frankness, he tells of his small begin- 
nings and slow upward steps, of his doubts and despairs, bis experiments, 
devices, and defeats. THe has seen life in all its aspects. His first meeting- 
house held from two hundred and fifty to three hundred people; it had 
nineteen female members aud one male whom he wished out all the time he 
was there. The congregation could raise with ditliculty two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred dollars. He tells how he did menial drudgery, swept 
the meeting-house, made the fires, filled and lighted the lamps, begged 
money for his hymn-books, made himself all things to all men, bore insult 
from brutal people, aud underwent severe humiliations iu order to gain souls ; 
how he studied hard, preached hard, worked hard at pastoral and missionary 
labor, plying every faculty and testing every expedient to serve the ends of 
his ministry. For three years he was drilled incessantly in posturing, ges- 
ture, and voice culture. He practised public speaking from the time of bis 
sophomore year in college, delivering temperance lectures, holding confer 

ence mectings, neglecting no opportunity of speaking and thinking on his 
feet. He made a close study of theology, trained himself severely in the 
interpretation of the New Testament, compelling himself to give weekly 
lectures in it. He wasa great reader of the old sermonizers, South and 
Barrow and Howe and Sherlock and Butler and Edwards, and, as he read, 
tried their methods on his own congregation. In a word, he learned his 
work experimentally and thoroughly, omitting nothing in bodily, mental, 
or spiritual training that might avail him in his ministry. 

There is nothing new in Mr. Beecher’s theory of preaching. Its prime 
object, he says to the young men, “is to bring Jesus Christ home to men, so 
that he shail be to them what he is to you.” ‘* The business you have in 
hand is not making sermons or preaching sermons; it is saving men.” “No 
man is to preach for the sake of ‘ the truth,’ nor for the sake of any ‘ system 
of truth,’ but for the sake of the hearts and lives of the men who listen to his 
words.” To effect this one object of bringing men to Christ, they must spare 
nothing of preparation ; they must be’ themselves “little Christs.”. They 
must digest truth and make it personal. ‘ Manhood is the best sermon.” 
“ Religion is harmonized human nature.” “ The true call to the ministry is 
the possession of those qualities that make a good minister: good sense, good 
nature, good health, and downright moral earnestness.” They “ must slam 
the door of possibility in no man’s face.” He charges them “ not to run in 
the old grooves of Christian doctrine; not to hold the same generic ideas 
concerning men.” If they do not make their theological systems conform 
to facts as they are, the time will not be far distant when the pulpit will be 
like the voice crying in the wilderness. They must be conversant with the 
strength and deeds of noble minds of all ages of the world. They ought to 
know what is done in the barn, in the cellar, in the vineyard, and every- 
where. Regular study and continued observation are indispensable. They 
must study facts scientifically; they must make a study of the huinan soul 
and body from beginning to end. They must become acquainted with the 
works of such men as Bain and Spencer. They must go outside of the Bible, 
feel ashamed of themselves if they are not wiser than the apostles were in 
their day, preach Christianity as the wisest teachers of the past would preach 
it were they alive. They must cultivate a feeling of enthusiasm, and if it 
fails them, they had better simulate it for the moment for the sake of the 
effect on the audience. The past history of preaching Christianity is not to 
be their model; they must find a better mode. John Calvin lacked heart. 
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Jonathan Edwards ‘‘ was ianeaiaebiie under the aunt materializing theo- 
logical habits of the medieval schools,” 

This is brave talking, and that it is as sincere as it is brave is proved not 
so much by the simplicity in which the words are spoken, as by the example 
of the speaker himself. The divinity students in the most orthodox of schools 
might profit by this advice of a live minister. It cannot make them great, 
for it will not give them great souls; but it will help them to make the 
most of such souls as they have. 

Frequent expressions in these pages indicate that the speaker is fully 
aware of the changed attitude of the preacher in modern cities, and that he 
is conscious that new measures are needed to meet new needs. No one 
better than he estimates the competitions of journalism, the rivalry of litera- 
ture, the antagonism of trained intelligence, and the opposition of science. 
He is not afraid of these, for the business of saving souls is apart, independ- 
ent, and superior. ‘There is one fact,” he says, “that is not going to be 
overturned by science ; and that is, the necessity of human development, 
and the capacity there is in man of being opened up and improved.” And 
this is true, a very commonplace truth indeed. But literature, journalism, 
and general intelligence, or even science as popularly apprehended, are not 
the preacher’s most formidable foes. A graver peril menaces his calling 
from the opinion that it is obsolete; that the business of “ saving souls,” of 
“bringing men to Christ,” of ‘ transforming man’s nature through the Divine 
Spirit,” as Mr. Beecher puts it, is a business that honest and enlightened 
men will not henceforth engage in as being reasonable or profitable. Should 
that opinion spread and prevail, the preacher’s office, according to Mr. 
Beecher’s interpretation of it, will lose its significance. True, a body of 
earnest men, trained in his manly school, would arrest the tendency to 
scepticism, perhaps throw it aside, or materially modify its cast. In any 
event, society will always have a place of use, influence, and respect for such 
educators of character, even though scientific methods of education shall 
supersede theological systems, and scientific views of human nature shall 
remand sentimental theories to a subordinate pi lace. 

Minority or Proportional ements, ‘Its Nature, Aims, History, Pro- 
cesses, and Practical Operation. By Salem Dutcher. (New York: U.S. Pub- 
lishing Co.)—Mr. Dutcher’s original contribution to the subject of this work is 
to be found in the first chapter of thirty-five pages. In reviewing the defects 
of the present electoral system, he shows by a number of computations from 
State and national elections, that “ fifty-eight (58) per cent. of the voters 
secure all the representation, and forty-two (42) per cent. have none. Out 
of every 100 men who approach the polls, 60 make their suffrage count, and 
40 might as well not vote at all; or, to reduce it to its last analysis, our pre- 
sent electoral system disfranchises 2 men out of 5.” From this he derives a 
rule of universal application: “Given any general or extended election of 
representatives, and two-fifths of those voting at such election will not elect 
a single representative.” On page 24 he gives a table of the actual and pro- 
portional representation in three Congresses—1866-71; and whoever studies 
it will understand how a great party so nearly equal in numbers to its rival 
as the Democratic, felt obliged either to abdicate (i.e., adopt the “ passive 
policy”) or to sell itself (as at Baltimore). In the XLth Congress (House) 
there were only 49 Democrats to 142 Republicans, whereas, according to the 
total vote in the elections, the proportion should have stood 84 to 107 re- 
spectively. Inthe XLIst Congress: 83 Democrats and 159 Repnblicans, in- 
stead of 115 and 127. In the XLIId Congress: 106 Democrats and 136 Re- 
publicans, instead of 119 and 123. This disparity is also forcibly indicated in 
the table subjoined, which we reproduce entire (from p. 25): 








Vote. Percentage. 
2 a 
Republican. | Democratic. 4 — | Sa 
| a | 
XLth Congress, - -| 2,179,645 | 1,925,088 | 54-46 | 14° 36 
XLIst Congress, - | 3.177, 245 2,899,168 | ‘52 -48 | 67 3 
XLIId Congress, - -| 2,736,547 | 2,726,500 | 31 -49 | 56-44 


And finally, 
tive in the 





here is the mumnber of votes required to elect a Representa- 


XLth Congress, Republican, 16,350, Democratic, 37,263 
XLIst Congress, - - - - 19,922, “ 34,930 
XLIId Congress, - - - Cs 20,489, st 25,722 


Facts like these speak to the most unlettered and dullest minds, and 
make us wish that this portion of Mr. Dutcher’s volume could be printed 
separately and scattered broadcast as a tract; or used as a preface to any 
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scheme of reformed representation that may be hereafter urged. The four 
succeeding chapters are occupied with the history of the movement down to 
the present year, and are fuller, especially for this country, than any similar 
compilation with which we are familiar. Mr. Dutcher has made, by the way, 
abundant use of Prof. W. R. Ware's article in the Law Review for January, 
but seems to have remained ignorant o/ its authorship to the last. For waut 
of a better method, he has involved himself in a good deal of repetition of a 
not helpful sort. He is chronological at the expense of consecutiveness of 
narration, so that we skip from England to America, and back to Norway and 
Denmark, and again to Switzerland, in a way likely to mix our ideas sadly, 
and to prevent us from obtaining a coup dail of any one field. Nevertheless, 
all the principal devices for proportional representation are intelligently de- 
scribed, and a valuable amount of testimony, for and against, cited in con- 
nection with them. Our author is, perhaps, not quite so neutral as he would 
be thought, and does undoubtedly advocate the new reform; but he is per- 
fectly fair, and allows his readers to look at both sides of the question, with- 
out appearing to be the partisan of any particular measure. His immediate 
purpose would have been better served if he had clearly summarized, State 
by State, the really substantial progress already made in this country to- 
wards a choice of methods by experiment. We think there are few readers 
who will not be surprised by the account of it here given in a disconnected 
way. It encourages us to believe that it will yet be possible to effect a 
revolution, going backwards in our democratic traditions and legislation, but 
forwards in the path of electoral purification, by which the basis of suffrage 
shall be intelligence and not ‘‘manhood” merely. For if the schemes of 
proportional representation secure a greater value for the individual vote, 
they also exact more of the individual voter. There is scarcely one of them, 
for example, but requires his signature to his ballot ; and this, we trust, may 
be the least of the requirements of the future. 





Window Gardening. Devoted specially to the Culture of Flowers and 
Ornamental Plants for In-door Use and Parlor Decoration. Edited by Henry 
T. Williams. (New York: Henry T. Williams. 1872).—If the literary 
workmanship of this book were of a higher order than it is, it might be re- 
commended almost without reserve, as containing all needful information 
concerning the selection and care of house-plants, and also—beyond what 
its title implies—concerning floriculture in general. Its abundant and well- 
chosen illustrations would often permit the text to be dispensed with; and 
a hasty turning of the leaves would suggest to the eye a great variety of 
modes of cultivating flowers adapted for all tastes, if not always, or gen- 
erally, for small means. The numerous repetitions which increase the size 
of this volume without adding to its clearness as a guide, are the greatest 
fault with which we shall reproach the editor, who, in the borrowings 
which he frankly acknowledges, has sometimes used the scissors more freely 
than the pen. This fault, which occasionally involves apparent contradic- 
tions, is most visible in the general instructions. For example, we read 
(p. 26): “ Plants require regular care. They cannot be watered and cared 
for once a week, and the rest of the time left to themselves, but they de- 
mand a daily amount of time to be spent upon them. Every morning, when 
house-cleaning is in order, the plants must be watered and cleaned.” And 
on p. 39: “Great attention must be paid to general cleanliness. . . Be 
sure and attend to the weekly washing; it is quite as essential to your plants 
as to your household cleanliness.” Again, on p. 28; “A toy watering-pot, 
such as is used for children, is very useful for window gardening. If oil- 
cloth is laid under the stand, it can be used without much if any injury to 
the carpet or furniture.” And on p. 37: “A small toy watering-pot, such 
as are sold for children’s use, is of the greatest assistance ; it will sprinkle the 
surface of tiny pots without wetting either stands or window glass. A piece 
of oil-cloth is an excellent protection to carpets, and should always be placed 
under every window and plant stand.” The Lantana is treated of at length 
on p. 205, and more briefly, but still by itself, on p. 241. Chapter xxvi., on 
the decoration of parlors and living rooms, overlaps many of those which 
have preceded. Nor is the English of “ Window Gardening” above criti- 
cism, though one example must suffice (p. 91): “‘ Hanging baskets . 
need very little care, their demands are not very exacting, and the chances 
of failure are very much less than plants of more sensitive nature, fit only 
for careful pot culture.” 

However, as wg have intimated, if there is a want of system and of good 
writing in this volume, its fulness will probably satisfy most purchasers. 
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Fine Arts. 





PYGMALION AT WALLACK’S. 
HE attempt to revive, in Mr. Gilbert’s new piece at Wallack’s, some form 
at least of the classic fable of Pygmalion and Galatea, is not only novel 
and interesting, but laudable for its spirit, and, to some extent, for the ability 
with which it has been carried out. The new drama is not so good as we 
could wish it, but it is too good to be slighted. For some years the very 
name of a mythic personage in a play-bill has suggested nothing better than 
burlesque and brutality, auburn wigs, and doubtful puns. The author who 
comes before us with anything resembling an appreciative version of a beau- 
tiful old myth like the one in question, deserves at least kindly weleome’and 
respectful consideration. It may not be waste of time to spend a moment 
in enquiring how far he has failed, how far succeeded, and in either case the 
how and why. 


Using just so much of the legend as suited his purpose, Mr. Gilbert has | 


made Pygmalion not a king of Cyprus, but an Athenian sculptor, who loves 
his wife Cynisca, and, artist-like, has reproduced her form and features not 
only in countless other works, but, last and best, in his newly finished statue 
which he has christened Galatea. During his wife’s temporary absence his 
impatience at the tantalizing perfection, yet imperfection, of his work, 
breaks out in complaints against the gods, when, to his amazement, the statue 
steps down, warm and lifelike, from its pedestal, and does him homage as its 
—or her—creator and master. Her reverential devotion rouses a corre- 
sponding affection in his own soul, which he tries to stifle by sending her 
away to the care of his sister Myrine, but Galatea resists, and by her indis- 
creet professions of regard rouses the wrath of the wife, now returned from 
her journey. Cynisca, formerly a nymph of Artemis, had married with the 
agreement, approved and confirmed by the gods, that whichever of the two 
should hereafter prove untrue should, on the prayer of the injured partner, be 
struck with blindness. This power she now uses, anc on her imprecation 
Pygmalion is smitten by a flash of celestial lightning, and led off by his 
weeping sister. But Galatea repairs the mischief she has done. Speaking 
to the blind sculptor under the guise of his wife, she forgives him and con- 
demus herself, and by so doing moves Cynisca, who has overheard her, to a 
like pity and forgiveness. Pygmalion, restored to sight by this wifely con- 
donation, at first turns with horror from Galatea, the cause of all their woe, 
but repents his harshness on hearing the part she has played; and Galatea, 
saddened with her brief, unlucky venture in this troublous world, returns 
to her pedestal and insensibility. 

The comic element of the piece is supplied by the loves of Myrine and 
Leucippe, interrupted by the ignorance of Galatea, who convinces the 
girl that her lover is a murderer for having killed a fawn; and by the 
humors of Chrysos, a would-be patron of art, who, coming to buy the statue, 
coquets with the woman, and comes to grief at the hands of his wife, 
Daphne, in consequence. 

The piece, as thus outlined, evidently offers the elements of a very 
effective drama. The main theme of the story, apart from its traditional 
value, is in itself poctically beautiful and dramatically good, and Mr.. 
Gilbert has judiciously developed the material supplied in the legend by 
neglecting the traditional ending—the marriage of Galatea and Pygmalion 
—and substituting the pathetic catastrophe we have indicated. So far all 
is well. If to his skill in mere dramatic construction the author had 
added a little more of lofty poetic inspiration, of more penctrative imagina- 
tion, and a finer sense of artistic proprieties, he would have produced a 
drama which, whether successful in actual representation or no, would at 
least have deserved to be, and which, as a reading piece—a work of art 
—would have been, altogether graceful and complete. But the problem, 
apart from all question of practical stage requirements, and the demands of 
popular taste, is in itself a difficult one. To paint a woman, just now a 
statue, stepping at one stroke into a world of which in its material rela- 
tious she knows nothing, but in which, by passionate intensity and innate 
sensitiveness, she is prepared to play her womanly part, is no easy mat- 
ter, and calls for a large measure of the acuteness of the psychologist 
with the subtle discretion and fine taste of the poet and artist. With 
all thankful recoguition of what Mr. Gilbert has achieved, we must take 
excuse for thinking that he has not been altogether at the height, as a 
Frenchman would say, of his task. The scene, for example, where Gala- 
tea, stepping down from the pedestal, declares her love tor Pygmalion, 
affords a magnificent occasion for the display of such qualities as we 
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have indicated. The very abnormal character of the position—the dawn- 
ing of intelligence in the mind of the marble woman, warmed and permeated 
by a passion already full-blown—the surprise and confusion of Pygmalion, 
his self-struggle with the first symptoms of reciprocal passion, and his re- 
morse at his own infidelity to Cynisca—the external incongruity, yet inher- 


| ent and essential interest and beauty of the situation—all this should have 











| best use of his uncommonly good material. 
treatment is rarely offered, or one in which lyric inspiration and emotional 
| intensity might find fuller play. 


stimulated the dramatist to his finest effort. The resultant scene might 
have been, for delicate fencing of word and play of thought, for subtle im- 
agination and truth of analysis, an achievement in itself alone, and consti- 
tuted the main feature of the drama. Though it would be injustice to the 
author to say that he has not done any of these things, he has not made the 
A better theme for imaginative 
In reading Mr. Gilbert’s scene, an exacting 
taste will be apt to think that it comes somewhat coldly off, and to take ex 
ception to some traits of awkward or mechanical construction, of deficient 
feeling, of triviality and incongruity, which might have been avoided. 

But the most radical criticism on the whole piece is that the author—as 
the title shows—has made it a comedy, and not, as it should have been, a 
drama or an idyl. The whole story is in character ideally graceful, and inits 

catastrophe deeply pathetic. It needed serious but delicate and imagina- 
tive handling; not humor and farcical breadth. The very first touch of 
comedy will, to many tastes, spoil the whole picture, for in its coarse realism 


| it stands out sharp against the airy background of the work, contrasts with 


its tender sentiment, and deprives it of probability. With such asubject there 
is but one step from the poem to the burlesque; and the author, having 
elected to write the first, should have kept to his choice. Thus, for instance, 
our sympathetic interest in the new and beautiful creature just born from 
the marble is shaken by the absurdity of her blunder about the fawn, and 
utterly destroyed by the school-girl readiness of her coquetry with Chryses, 
which, however true, if the reader please, to realism, is offensive and false 
to art. The pompous vulgarity yet pusillanimity of the henpecked Chrysos, 
and the virago temper of Daphne would be droll in a farce, but are, or should 
be, as much out of place in an ideal work like the present as a group by 
Teniers or Hogarth on the tender and sweet simplicity of a background by 
Hamon or Sain. 

Mr. Gilbert’s verse is generally smooth, clear, and melodious, always ex- 
pressive, and frequently rising to a very respectable grade of lyric warmth 
and color. The dialogue is terse, and often epigrammatic, if not brilliant, but 
sprinkled here and there with trivialities or commonplace, in thought or ex- 
pression, which jar on a sensitive taste. A few downright vulgarisms have 
crept in, and not a few faulty lines, which even the imperfe ction of a cheap 
theatrical edition will hardly explain. It would have been well, too, if the 
author had made up his mind frankly at the outset whether to consider 
Pygmalion as a trisyllable or quadrisylable, instead of bothering actor and 
auditor at once with the awkward juxtaposition of the 
piece. 

Of the acting of the drama at Wallack’s, it only remains to be said, in 
brief, that it is not, on the whole, well. calculated to bring out the merits 
of the work or gloss over its faults. Miss Rogers brings to the part of 
Galatea the experience of two hundred nights or more in its representation 
in London, She is a well-trained and judicious actress, and her deficiency, if 
such there be, lies in a certain lack of delicacy and subtlety of method, due 
less to imperfect intelligence than temperament. Mrs. Foster, in her un- 
grateful role of Myrine, is, as usual, graceful, simple, and pleasing. Mr. 
Stoddard is broadly funny as Chrysos, bat it may be doubted whether his 
own gain is not the drama’s loss. For the reasons given above, we are in- 
clined to feel that the funnier he becomes, the more sharply and unpleasantly 
he sets off against what should be the dignified and poetic background of 
the play. Mme. Ponisi makes a conscientious but conventional Daphne, and 
Miss Challis, Mr. Boniface, and Mr. Polk display va 
petence for their work. 

The setting of Pygmalion is tasteful, rich, and measurably trae to his 
fact. The sculptor’s house in the second act especially, 
and cistern in the centre, the distant view of Athens, and the like, is beanti- 
fully mounted, if rather on the Roman than on the Grecian plan. Archgeo- 
logie record will hardly justify an implurium with the rear side open to the 
landscape, and we do not remember in plan or photograph any trace of the 
odd monstrosity, aqueduct or colonnade, or what not, which the artist has 
set up on the Acropolis. In the first regard, however, the necessities of scenic 
effect must, we suppose, take precedence of archaolog: 
the scene-painter has at least the comfort of knowing that only a setiematie 
few among his audience will be likely to refute him. The statue is 
excellently managed, and the gradual fading of Galatea’s figure in the finale 
is a really admirable bit of applied science and artistic taste. 
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paper, aud is crowded with good pictures, 

¥. 

APPLES OF GOLD. The bound volume for 
1872. Small 4to, board, $1. 

This popular week'y for the youngest children has 
been bound into a bright looking volume, and will 
prove a treasure in auy family of chiidren. 


NAVAL SCIENCE: 
a. 
A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


for promoting the Improvement of 


THE 


PRESS, 








NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, MARINE ENGINEER- 
ING, STEAM NAVIGATION, AND SEA- 
MANSHIP. 

Edited by 
E. J. REED, C.B. 


Nos. 1,2,3, NOW READY. PRICE $1 25 EACH. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Importer and Publisher, 
23 Murray St. and 27 Warren St., New York. 


ON. MURRAY HOFFMAN’S ECCLESIAS- 

tical Law Pooks, ; 
THE RITUAL LAW OF THE CHURCH. With 
its Application to the Communion and Baptismal Ser- 
vice, to which is added Notes upon Orders and the 








Articles. By the Hon. Murray Hoffman, author of 
“Law of the Church.” 8vo, cloth, $4; law sheep, 
$4 50 


“Tf the American Church has another man equally 
fitted to do precisely this work, he has not yet come to 
the Chureh’s notice *’—Churchman, 

‘* We may thank the venerable author for his care and 
labor in collecting much curjous learning, which, scatter- 
ed through many books, has hitherto been hardly acces- 
sible to ordinary readers.’”’-—Chureh and World. 

* We are proud to see an American law book on Ritual 
of the respectable character and authority which we have 
no doubt will be accorded to this work’’—Church Jour- 


nal. 
ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. By the Eon. Murray 
Hoffman. 8vo, cloth, $250; sheep, $3. 

“Such a book from such a source will be most accept- 
able to the Church at large. And as the work contains 
expositions of ecclesiastic:] law as applicable to all the 
different bodies of Christians, its usefulness will be con- 
fined to no one body.” 

This work contains information which not only every 
clergyman but every layman who attempts to take part 
in the management of a parish should be acquainted 
with. It contains also historical notices of all the 
churches and religious societies that existed in our Pro- 
vince before the Kevolution. 

Post free on receipt of price. 

POTT, YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, New York. 


GAZ“ZAM'S TREA TISE 
ON TLE 
BANKRUPT LA W. 
FOURTH EDITION NOW IN PRESS. 


W. C. LITTLE & CO., Publishers, 
Albany, N. ¥. 
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O OPPER’S ENGLISH LITERATURE 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Considered as the Interpreter of 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 
DESIGNED AS A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION, 
By Henry Coppee, LL.D., President of the Lehigh Univer. 
sity. 1 vol. demy-Svo, half-morocco, $2 25. 

*,* The merits claimed for the work asa text-book are, 
that it is simple in plan, condensed in matter, and philo- 
sophical in conclusions. It is sufficiently full in statis. 
tics to give a just idea of the scope of English Literature, 
and wiil thus serve asa useful guide-book to those who 
desire to make extensive researches amongst its varied 
and voluminous treasures, 

PRESENT ISSUES; 
or, Facts Observable in the Consciousness of the Age. By 
Rey. Robert Withers Memminger, Author of ** What 
is Religion?” 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 50. 





t=" Scld at the principal Bookstores, or where not ob- 
tainable the Publishers will send copies by mail on re- 
cept of the price, 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


819 and 821 Market Street, Philadelphia, and 
451 Broome Street, New York. 


TONDON BOOKS. 

We invite the attention of Book-buyers to our Stock of 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 
OLD AND NEW, 

which we offer for sale at very 
MODERATE PRICES. 

NEW INVOICES are frequently received from Eng- 
land, and 
PRICED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES 
are issued each month, and will be sent free of charge to 
any address, 
A. DENITAM & CO., Importers and Publishers, 

17 Murray Street (near Broadway), New York. 








i imperial 8vo, double columns, price $8, hand- 
somely printed in a new, clear, old-faced type, 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
ETYMOLOGY. 
BY HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD. 


Second Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected wy the 
Author, and extended to the Classical Roots of the 
Language (with the assistance of the Rev. J. 

CU. ATKrnson, Author of the Glossary 
of the Cleveland Dialect). 


With an Introduction on the Formation of Language. 





In preparing this Edition the Author has had the bene- 
fit of the learned and very judicious annotations of Mr. 
George P. Mareh in the American Edition of the First 
Voiume of the Dictionary, which have in many cases led 
to the adoption of his views. Attention has also been 
given to the criticisms in the Etymological Dictionary ot 
G. Miiller (Kothen, 1865-7), and to the scattered sugges- 
tions on the derivations of words which occur in various 

riodicals. Wherever the etymology of the First Edition 

as been materially altered, the word is marked with an 
asterisk. In deference to the judgment of respected 
friends, the etymology of words of classic derivation, 
which in general were omitted in the First Edition, has 
been concisely inserted in the present work. 


Copies will be sent to any address, on receipt of the 
price ($8), by 
MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
88 Bleecker Street, New York, 


HEsry K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


188 NASSAU STREET. 

American or te Publications sent by mail, post- 
paid, at “‘atalogae prices. 

IFE AND LETTERS OF CAPTAIN JOHN 

Brown. Edited by Richard D. Webb. The best 

ever written. With photograph showing the face with- 

ont the beard. Price $150. Address, Publisher of THB 

NATION, Box 6732, N. Y. 




















